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A body of men 
holding themselves 
accountable to no- 
body, ought not to 
be trusted by ay. 
body. 


—Thomas Paine’ 
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Now That It’s Over 


We hate to talk too much about ourselves—to self-advertise, as it were, but, 
after all, sometimes advertising, like charity, should begin at home. 


Of course, we are talking about the Fifth Annual Convention, so recently 
become a thing of the past. 


Let us see what we said about it in some of that advance self-advertising: 


“Immediately upon entering the Pier you will find yourself in the 
midst of the greatest exhibition of gas-burning appliances and apparatus 
ever staged. More than 150 manufacturers will be there....” 


It was the greatest and they were there 163 strong. 


“The year 1923 will be a noteworthy year for the gas business. Plans 
for capitalizing this favorable condition will be made on the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, October 15 to 19, by three thousand of the livest business 
men in the country.” 


And they were all there, included in a registration of 3,400. 


“Executives and officials of gas companies situated in every part of 
*the country, the operating heads of the industry’s most important manu- 
facturing plants, engineers, accountants, members of public utility commis- 
sions, etc., will be on the Steel Pier the week of October 15.” 

They were. 


“If you are even remotely connected with this four billion dollar 
industry, you will find this year’s Convention the most productive Conven- 
tion you ever attended.” 


The “ayes” roar an unanimous vote. 


“The gas men will show you the time of your life. On one night they 
are going to have Steeplechase Pier all to themselves and it is going to be 
one: of the liveliest evenings ever spent at the resort.” 

It was and, also, it was but one of the entertainment features. 


In short, it was the biggest, livest, most enthusiastic and most beneficially 
productive Convention and Exhibtion ever held by our industry. And it proved 
once again that the gas industry is more alive than ever—progressive, virile. 
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The President’s Address 


R. B. BROWN 


E ARE ALWAYS more or less vic- 

_ tims of custom or precedent and 

right now you and [| will bow to a cus- 

tom which if it ever had a justification, 

probably could not now be proved to be 

essential in any way to a _ successful 
meeting. 

We are gathered here today at very 
heavy cost of time, effort, and money, to 
consider the general health of the gas 
industry; to learn what we can of new 
methods, of new problems in manufac- 
ture and distribution, and of solutions 
that have been found for them; of new 
thoughts on rates and rate structures and 
the analyses on which they may be 
based; of new appliances and of new 
uses for gas which are being developed 
every day; and last, though not least, to 
learn of new methods of sharing our 
current knowledge of all these with our 
customers. 

In short, we are here to study, to 
learn, and through conference and ex- 
change of ideas and experiences, to 
teach ; therefore, I shall waste very little 
of your collective time on this tribute to 
custom and precedent. 





Last year we left Atlantic City hoping 
and believing that our industry was well 
on the road to a bigger, better, more 
useful business than it had ever before 
been called upon to serve. The year 
closing now has indeed justified the 
hope. In the years that I have been 
privileged to serve with this industry, 
there surely has never been a more sub- 
stantial present or a more assured future 
than we face today. 

Last year we were erased offhand 
from the picture of our country’s future 
development by a well-known student of 
business economics. We have occasional- 
ly been accused of tardiness or utter 
inability to grasp our opportunities or to 
measure up to our responsibilities, but, 
as we look back over the troubled years 
of the great war and the more troubled 
ones that followed; as we study the sta- 
tistics of growth through all that period 
and still continuing; as we realize the 
ever-increasing difficulties attending 
physical expansion in our big cities, we 
surely can be pardoned if we feel some 
satisfaction in having been associated 
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with a service whose “made-good” per- 
centage has been so high. 

Handicapped by increasing costs; in- 
adequate and unscientific rates; new 
problems of manufacture induced by 
veritable chaos in the markets for raw 
materials, and eventually by impaired 
credits; yet, in spite of all, the gas in- 
dustry as a whole, gave very close to 
100% service and at rates which never 
even approached the increases found 
necessary in almost every other item 
contributing to our national living ex- 
pense. The point is that WE did all this 
and survived. 

The detailed story of how this really 
remarkable feat was accomplished, 
would take too long in the telling, but it 
would most emphatically give the lie to 
most of the slams which have been 
handed the gas industry and its person- 
nel in the past. Self-satisfaction is a 
very dangerous attitude of mind, but at 
the same time, it will not do gas men any 
harm occasionally to check up the steps 
already taken upon the always rocky 
road to greater and more efficient utiliza- 
tion of all opportunities, while at the 
same time taking a good look over the 
nearby obstacles which they have yet 
to put behind them in the not distant fu- 
ture. 

The old-timer with the whole job to 
do, has given way in large measure (as 
in most other lines) to the departmental 
specialist, and each and every one of 
them finds no lack of problems pressing 
for solution in his own special field. 
There are so many of these that even to 
enumerate them would weary you, but I 
may at least touch on a few of the most 
important by classes. 

We need standardization of manufac- 
turing methods, and, if possible, more 
flexible and cheaper (per unit of out- 
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put) manufacturing plant. This plant 
should be capable of utilizing qualities 
of raw materials not now generally us- 
able, and aid in releasing some of our 
natural resources which are more valu- 
able for other purposes. Such plant 
should preferably lead to the manufac- 
ture of gas rather than of by-products, 
thus simplifying a necessarily complex 
sales and distribution problem. 

For those who are looking for sensa- 
tional developments in manufacturing 
plant, I would recommend a careful 
study of this year’s technical reports by 
the Carbonization Committee and 
others, which I think will convince any- 
one that anything sensational in the way 
of reduction of plant cost, will have to 
come through a radical change in our 
ideas as to the character of gas which 
can be successfully distributed. Any 
practical demonstration along these lines 
will have to follow and can not precede 
equally radical changes in the regulations 
promulgated by our state authorities. 
One recent such change may produce 
definite experimental data, and it is to be 
hoped that it will, for after all, a good 
many of the possibilities that are being 
discussed, will have to be put to the acid 
test of public demonstration before we 
can absolutely determine their strength 
or weakness. Laboratory tests, no mat- 
ter how carefully carried out, do not 
always determine the limiting commer- 
cial features'of new processes or meth- 
ods. 

We need more business of such a char- 
acter as to increase or at least to main- 


tain through diversity of hourly, daily, 


seasonal demand, our plant and distri- 
bution load factors. The field for the 
development of new business is practi- 
cally unlimited, but in its dévelopment, 
grave dangers exist and most careful 
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study should be made of the character- 
istics of each source of new revenue be- 
fore anything is done to commit us to 
its service. In this study a more gen- 
eral understanding of the fundamentals 
underlying scientific rate structure will 
be of the utmost advantage. 


Our composite business of today with 
its three hundred maximum days of 
plant output and its twenty-two hundred 
hours’ use of the maximum hours’ de- 
mand on distribution system, corres- 
ponding to 82%, and 25% load factors 
respectively, is something distinctly to be 
spoken of with respect. I wonder how 
many gas men realize that only a very 
few of our consumers attain to any- 
where near these load factors; that di- 
versity in hourly, daily, seasonal demand 
builds up these load factors, and that 
any prospective ~-business of markedly 
lower load factor characteristics, especi- 
ally if it presents serious peak loads, 


must have ample diversity or a comple- 
mentary load or we will soon tremen- 
dously increase our overheads per unit 
of output through sharp decreases in 
load factor. 


To get this much to be desired addi- 
tional business, we must have rates based, 
so far as practicable, on the facts as to 
cost of service as shown by actual analy- 
sis of our present costs, modified to fit 
the conditions of each demand. In gen- 
eral, high demands mean low annual 
load factors. There are exceptions but 
they are very few in number. 

Demand rates based on a clear under- 
standing of the two-fold nature of de- 
mand in the gas business (momentary 
demand on distribution capacity and 24 
hour or longer demands on manufactur- 
ing capacity) will eventually, I hope and 
believe, save us from the dangerous class 


of new business and enable us to obtain 
much more of the desirable kind. 

Controversial matters should, perhaps, 
be excluded on such an occasion, but it 
is hard for me to dodge a clean-cut issue 
just because all men don’t agree on it. 
Moreover, one should have the courage 
of his convictions; so here are mine on 
the subject of gas for house heating. 

I have been a close student of this 
problem for over twenty-five years and 
have accumulated considerable in the 
way of physical facts on its application 
to that use. In our Northern climate, 
you can sell to your house heating con- 
sumer, who uses no other artificial heat, 
90 to 100 times his maximum 24 hours’ 
demand—one-third of the usual load 
factor on the total sales we now enjoy. 

A careful study of every commercial- 
ly practicable gas manufacturing process 
now before us, and of every modification 
of present methods of distribution, either 
in use or being discussed, has convinced 
me that for the immediate future at least, 
and at the present purchasing value of 
the dollar, we can not duplicate present 
existing plant capacity for what that 
plant actually cost. 

Now the greatest single item of cost to 
our industry is that group of so-called 
fixed costs—interest, depreciation, and 
taxes, which are roughly based on the 
capital used. This capital used will al- 
ways be proportioned to the load factor 
—or, we'll say, to the amount of gas you 
can sell per year for each unit of daily 
capacity in your plant. The maximum 
you can do is to sell all the gas your plant 
will make each and every day in the year, 
and that particular millenium will prob- 
ably never be reached. There are situa- 
tions where a considerable excess of 
plant capacity, both manufacturing and 
distribution, exists, due to peculiarities 
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of expansion, in which cases it may seem 
that such capacity can be loaded up by 
taking on house heating without regard 
to true cost of service, but in any situa- 
tion where any appreciable additional 
business requires direct extensions of 
works and distribution capacity (and 
most of us find ourselves in that posi- 
tion) the cost and return on the addi- 
tional capacity must be considered. Any 
gas man, who on faith as to some 
hypothetical future development, delib- 
erately cultivates a business of tremen- 
dous potential volume, which can not 
show even reasonably good load factor, 
and on rates less than the true cost of 
service, surely courts disaster. 

There are serveral ways out, but the 
surest one to my mind lies in obtaining 
a rate structure based on an honest, fear- 
less analysis of the actual costs of sup- 
plying such a demand. We may not 


have sufficient data to say the last word 


on this subject at this time, but we cer- 
tainly can set up a cost basis which 
will make possible the erection of a de- 
mand rate on which the house heating 
customer will pay nearly all the costs 
occasioned by his demand. 

With such a rate in force, you need 
not fear the house heating business. It 
will be a luxury—well worth its cost to 
those who can afford it, and as it will 
pay its way, we can go after it, and I 
believe that you will be surprised at the 
amount of house heating which can be 
had, even on a basis of actual cost to 
serve. 

Another solution, the development of 
which is actually going on with almost 
every gas company’s business today, is 
the use of gas for auxiliary heating. As 
compared with the use of gas for exclu- 
sive house heating, this shows a very 
much better load factor. In fact, in 
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many instances as much as 200 maxi- 
mum days may be expected, and that 
sort of a load factor is so much better 
than the best that may be obtained from 
an exclusively gas-fired installation, that 
it will not throw a prohibitive burden 
upon the industry, and as the actual 
growth of demand rates may be slow 
and difficult, it is very fortunate that 
this is so. 

These problems are greatly accen- 
tuated when one considers the tremen- 
dous amount of industrial business avail- 
able, much of it of splendidly attractive 
load factor characteristics; and when 
one realizes that the enforced sale of a 
tremendous amount of gas on the ex- 
clusively house heating basis, without 
the demand rate, is certain to be done at 
a loss, and that this loss will have to 
be made up by substantial additions to 
the price at which much more satisfac- 
tory industrial business could be had, it 
is easy to see that any mistake in policy 
in the handling of this prospective heat- 
ing load, will be a two-edged sword. 
It will cut down materially the possibili- 
ties of industrial business and will, at 
the same time, by cutting our total load, 
factor, tremendously increase the cost 
per thousand feet of gas sold. 

An effective demand rate, enforced by 
demand limiting devices, is one of the 
most pressing needs and would solve 
many present and prospective problems 
of the industry. 

The plant to care for all this coming 
business, translated into concrete, re- 
fractories and steel, will take tremen- 
dous additions of capital, and we must 
get it from those whom we serve. They 
have by far the greatest interest as a 
class in this whole series of problems of 
ours, and when made to see it, will not 
only support our financial needs, but 
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will, I am confident, enable us to obtain 
the rates and other conditions necessary 
to successful progress in our effort to 
increase the scope and value of our ser- 
vice to them—the public. 

And that brings me to another and 
perhaps the most pressing of our needs, 
and that is the education of the public to 
a better appreciation of all these matters. 
They will be interested—their own in- 
terests are at stake, and if the details 
are intensely interesting to us, they will 
also be to our customers and to the rep- 
resentatives if we can get the story over 
to them. 

In a very brief way, I have perhaps 
outlined the excuse for the existence 
of the American Gas Association. To 
every one of the queries and needs 
above enumerated, and to many others, 
you will find some answer in our pro- 
gram or at least will find earnest efforts 


being made by“ organized groups of 
picked men to obtain such answers for 
you. 

The thought I would like to advance 


is this: The work on committees and 
boards of this Association, if well done, 
is a burden on the individual and an ever- 
increasing expesne to the companies— 
but! it is as absolutely necessary to the 
future success of our industry as any 
other half dozen factors in the conduct 
of the business. From an educational 
standpoint alone, it is worth all it costs 
and more to individual or company. So, 
when the call comes to serve the associa- 
tion, esteem it an opportunity—it is 
nothing less—and give liberally of your 
own time in the cause of the industry, 


& 


. capable 


a 


knowing full well that you will profit 
most by so doing. 

To those who look on (and all can 
not be workers in association work) I 
would add: This work is done for your 
benefit, you are contributing to its sup- 
port. Get all you can out of it. Make 
use of the information provided. Co- 
operate in the crystallizing of opinion 
among ourselves as well as among our 
customers. It is being more and more 
recognized that a successful industry and 
a successful national association must go 
hand in hand, and, if we all do our part, 
we will continue to have both. 

It has been my experience that the 
more closely one is identified with the 
work that is being done at A. G. A. 
headquarters today, the more one is im- 
pressed with the excellent organization 
work which has been done by our very 
Secretary-Manager and his 
assistants. I don’t believe that there is 
another national association which has as 
effective and efficient a headquarters staff 
as we enjoy today. And, while on this 
subject, it would not be amiss to call 
your attention to the fact that we have 
a Board of Directors, many of them the 
busiest men in the industry, scattered 
pretty well all over this country, and 
that at the monthly meetings we have 
never failed to have a quorum. It can 
not always be easy for these men to drop 
their work to attend these meetings for 
the benefit of the industry as a whole, 
but they do it, and their devotion to the 
welfare of the association and the indus- 
try, is just one evidence of the sort of 
service that has made and can continue 
to make the A. G. A. and the industry it 
represents a success, 


& 








HE RIGHT to perform service means 

the full right to adopt the best and 
most economical means of rendering 
that service and the use of the most effi- 
cient agencies for service. Every un- 
reasonable and uneconomic restriction is 
aimed, consciously or unconsciously, at 
the power to give service. Such un- 
reasonable restraints and _ restrictions, 
while they injure the utility as such, in- 
jure the consumer and the public in a 
greater degree. : 

State regulation of rates and service 
is founded on the recognition of private 
ownership and management of proper- 
ty dedicated to a public use. Regulation 
was intended to prevent the charging of 
unreasonable rates or the continuance or 
establishment of discriminatory rates; it 
was intended to encourage and bring 
about a high .standard of service to all 
those entitled to service. Distinctly and 
emphatically, it was not intended to be 
managerial. 

As said in the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone case (87 L. ed. 623) : 


“It must never be forgotten that while 
the State may regulate with a view to 
enforcing reasonable rates and charges, 
it is not the owner of public utility com- 
panies and is not clothed with the gen- 
eral power of management incident to 
ownership. The applicable rule is well 
expressed in State v. Springfield Gas & 
E. Co. 291 Ill. 209: “The Commission is 
not the financial manager of the corpor- 
ation and it is not empowered to substi- 
tute its. judgment for that of the direc- 
tors of the corporation nor can it ignore 
items charged by the utility as operating 
expenses unless there is an abuse of dis- 
cretion in that regard by the corporate 
officers.’ ” 
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The Right to Perform Public Service 


CARL D. JACKSON 





The matter is well expressed by Mr. 
Bruce Wyman in the preface to his 
work entitled “Public Service Corpora- 
tions.” After calling attention to the 
fortunate fact that state regulation of 
public service companies was now al- 
most universally accepted, he points out 
that two ways can be found for the ex- 
ercise of such control, one, government 
ownership and operation, and the other, 
the conservative, sane and _ sensible 
method of regulation. He calls atten- 
tion to the duty of the lawyer to see to 
it that state regulation is intelligently 
carried out and that the law applicable 
to cases be so accurately enforced that 
we may not be driven perforce to the 
radical alternative of public ownership. 
He then goes on to say: 


“As time goes on, I am finding myself 
almost among the conservatives in stand- 
ing by the original program for state 
control. It is still my belief that the 
State should as far as possible confine 
itself to regulation, leaving the com- 
panies to work out their problems of 
management. State control need seldom 
go further than regulation in this sense. 
Whatever the companies may do should 
be subject to immediate revision by the 
constituted authorities. There should be 
swift reparation provided for any indi- 
vidual who has suffered harm in the 
meantime, and that should be the full ex- 
tent of governmental regulation, gener- 
ally speaking. When the State goes fur- 
ther and attempts to dictate as to the 
policies which the companies shall adopt, 
it usually goes too far. Legislation go- 
ing to this extent really crosses the line 
which divides state control from state 
operation. The next step would be gov- 
ernment ownership with its unknowable 
consequences. ** This does not mean 
that everything shall be left to the dis- 
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cretion of the companies, as the conser- 
vatives claim. Discretion should be left 
to the companies, but it should be made 
clear that this discretion may be abused. 

“The whole problem of the regulation 
of public utilities has been seen more 
steadily of late years. It has been ap- 
preciated that in dealing with a public 
service company the state is really deal- 
ing with a private business concern, 
however many the obligations may be 
which it owes to the public.” 

Unreasonable interference with the 
right to perform service may come in 
two ways—either through a miscon- 
struction of the functions of administra- 
tive regulation, or through injurious, 
drastic or restrictive legislation. It is 
with some phases and examples of the 
latter class that I wish to deal most 
specifically. However, there is a pos- 
sible tendency on the part of administra- 
tive bodies to assume functions border- 
ing upon, or, in fact, amounting to man- 
agerial functions. This attitude is con- 
stantly pressed upon the Commissions 
by municipal representatives, who would 
substitute their own judgment as to how 
a public utility should be run for that of 
the operator. 

Mr. Nathaniel T. Guernsey, Counsel 
for the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, in an address before 
the American Bar Association, has clear- 
ly pointed out the functions of a Com- 
mission in relation to rate making. He 
stresses the fact that there is a wide- 
spread misconception as to where the 
Commission laws of the various states 
leave the power to make the rates to be 
charged by public utilities, a misconcep- 
tion often found among officials and 
lawyers dealing with these matters. He 
says: 


“The Commission laws in general 
leave in the utilities substantially the 


same rate-making powers which they 
had at the common law; that is, they 
leave in the utilities the primary power 
to make their rates subject to the rule 
covering them at common law and re- 
enacted in the statutes that their rates 
shall be just and reasonable and not dis- 
criminatory. Under these statutes au- 
thority on the part of Commissions over 
specific rates is limited. It does not arise 
until it has been made to appear that the 
utility in its rate making has overstepped 
the just and reasonable or indiscrimina- 
tory rule established by the statute. In 
such cases, but only in such cases, the 
Commissions are vested with authority 
to make the rates which will put the util- 
ity back within the rule established by 
law.” 


This is the principle which has been 
adopted in the Interstate Commerce Act. 
It has been so construed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of I. C. C. v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, 227 U. S. 93, where they said: 


“Under the statute the carrier retains 
the primary right to make rates, but if 
after hearing they are shown to be un- 
reasonable the Commission may set 
them aside and require the substitution 
of just for unjust charges. The Com- 
mission’s right to act depends upon the 
existence of this fact, and if there was 
no evidence to show that the rates were 
unreasonable there was no jurisdiction 
to make the order.” 


The same principle was upheld in the 
case of The People v. Public Service 
Commission of New York in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, P.U.R. 1915D, page 
433, where it was held that the policy of 
determining suburban rates was a mat- 
ter for the carrier and not for the Com- 
mission. 

The Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission was urged to take jurisdic- 
tion of the question of the method of a 
utility in disposing of scrap material. 

++ 
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It properly held that it was without 
jurisdiction. P. U. R. 1916E, p. 830. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the I. 
C. C. v. C. G. W. R. Co. 209 U. S, 119, 
is in point. They said: 


“Subject to the two leading prohibi- 
tions that their charges shall not be un- 
just or unreasonable, and that they shall 


not unjustly discriminate so as to give 


undue preference or disadvantage to, 
persons or traffic similarly circum- 
stanced, the act to regulate commerce 
leaves common carriers as they were 
at the common law, free to make special 
rates looking to the increase of their 
business, to classify their traffic, to ad- 
just and- apportion their rates so as to 
meet the necessities of commerce and of 
their own situation and relation to it.” 


It is not so much in relation to admin- 
istrative regulation by the Commission 
that the matter has become of growing 
importance as it is in the matter of di- 


rect legislative action. Regulation has 
not as yet freed itself from many of the 
inconsistencies and uneconomic ideas 
that were in existence before state regu- 
lation became an established fact. Old 
burdensome franchises and short term 
franchises, police regulations of an un- 
reasonable nature, still exist in many 
parts of the United States. The statutes 
of several states are full of specific reg- 
ulatory acts covering all manner of ser- 
vice, directly regulating working condi- 
tions, such as full crew laws, laws fixing 
by feet the height of electrical crossings, 
requiring unreasonable and unnecessary 
and impracticable gas cut-off devices, 
and imposing heavy financial burdens 
which must be passed on to the consum- 
er. Largely such laws are the out- 
growth of political agitation and are 
passed for political purposes. 

Secondly, we have in different states 


laws restricting the regulatory capacity 
of Commissions and arbitrarily fixing 
by legislative act conditions and rates 
directly against the public welfare. 
Some of these acts directly affect the 
gas industry in various parts of the 
country, and in some instances are of 
direct concern to the gas industry 
throughout the United States. 


To refer first to the Transportation 
Act—the act under which the carriers 
were returned to private control and 
operation. The act was passed at the 
time when Congress was in the habit of 
providing minute regulatory supervision 
over all kinds of business necessary for 
the prosecution of the war. This act 
contains a provision believed by most 
people to be impracticable and impos- 
sible of enforcement if the public wel- 
fare is to be considered. I refer to that 
specific portion of the act relating to de- 
preciation, 

The act provides (section 20, para- 
graph 5) that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall prescribe for carriers 
subject to the act the classes of property 
for which depreciation charges may 
properly be included under operating 
expenses and the percentages of deprecia- 
tion which shall be charged with respect 
to each of such classes of property, and 
the carriers shall not charge to operating 
expenses any depreciation charges on 
classes of property other than those pre- 
scribed by the Commission or charge 
with respect to any class of property a 
percentage of depreciation other than 
prescribed by the Commission. 

Some of the carriers subject to this 
act own property of a gas or electric 
utility nature. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, therefore, in at-— 
tempting to carry out this mandate of 
Congress, has assumed to lay down de- 
preciation rules for all electrical utility 


property and for gas plants. 
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Fundamentally, the act is at fault. It 
assumes the possibility of doing that 
which cannot be done. It does not give 
recognition, or at least, has not been 
construed as giving recognition to the 
fundamental fact that the conditions of 
no two properties are the same, even if 
in the same locality, or that what may be 
reasonable for one company may be en- 
tirely unnecessary or unreasonable for 
another company. Furthermore, assum- 
ing to act under this authority, the De- 
preciation Section of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assumed to 
direct carriers owning utility property 
to account for all of their utility proper- 
ty on the basis of individual units, and, 
if I understand the recommendations of 
that section correctly, requires a multi- 
tude of reserves for different classes of 
property. Furthermore, it assumes the 
possibility of a fixed percentage month- 
ly and annual charge regardless of 
operating or financial conditions. 

This is a prime example of assuming 
to do everything by law, a prime ex- 
ample of the theory of intensive regu- 
lation amounting to the substitution of 
managerial functions for regulatory 
functions. It is aimed, at least as in- 
terpreted, to impose unnecessary finan- 
cial burdens upon utilities and to inter- 
fere with the financial structure. It may, 
in many instances, adversely affect pub- 
lic utility credit. 

State statutes interfering with the 
proper performance of public utility ser- 
vice may be found in a considerable num- 
ber in various states of this Union. A 
perfect example of laws without excuse 
for being will be found in Chapters 898 
and 899 passed by the recent legislature 
of New York. One refers solely to the 
City of New York and provides that gas 
companies shall not charge or receive 


for gas furnished or sold in the City of 
New York a sum for 1,000 cubic feet in 
excess of one dollar, nor furnish in such 
city gas of a standard of less than 650 B. 
t.u. per cubic foot. 

This act was passed under political 
pressure. It did not pretend to repre- 
sent matured judicial judgment of the 
legislature after competent investiga- 
tion. It was passed in the face of the 
fact that in all human probability the act 
would not become effective but would 
at once be suspended by the United 
States Courts. Such an act was passed 
for the purpose of injuring the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York in its 
performance of public service. 

The standards for B.t.u. throughout 
the United States have been changed or 
modified by almost all of the Commis- 
sions in the United States in the last ten 
years. It was finally recognized that the 
only outcome of unreasonable standards 
for gas service was to increase the cost 
of that service to the consuming public. 
Had this act for B.t.u. standards in the 
City of New York become effective, it 
necessarily meant a very large additional 
financial burden which must, of course, 
be ultimately paid by the consumer, and 
under any circumstances was interfering 
with reasonable service to the public and 
directly interfering with the possibility 
of performing the best service in the 
City of New York. 

This act is local in its application and 
will probably not be taken seriously any- 
where else in the United States. At 
about the time this act was passed, the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State 
of Colorado issued an order doing away 
with a fixed B.t.u. standard for gas ser- 
vice in the State of Colorado, and call- 
ing upon the companies to fix that 
standard of B.t.u. content which could 
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be most economically manufactured for 
the public welfare. At the same time it 


established some rigid rules for service, 


and the maintenance of that service at 
whatever standard rendered which 
would best meet the public needs. 
While leaving to the companies initially 
the determination of the B.t.u. content 
in the gas delivered, it made rigid re- 
quirements as to pressure and variation 
in standard of the utmost importance 
for good service. 

The other New York act, referred to, 
established a precedent of the most un- 
fortunate kind. Your organization for 
years has been endeavoring to get away 
from a form of rate schedule making 
it impossible to expand or render service 
which the public has a right to require 
and insist upon. The right to perform 
public service includes the right to ren- 
der that service in the most economical 
manner and to meet the possibilities of 
service wherever possible. Such right 
can only be exercised under that form 
of rate schedule which will within reason 
and as near as practicable meet the 
cost of the service rendered to the dif- 
ferent classes of consumers and the in- 
dividual cost incurred in the rendering 
of that service. This act provides that 
every gas company shall charge for gas 
supplied a fair and reasonable price and 
to this part of the act there could be no 
objection. The act then provides that 
no such company shall make or impose 
an additional charge or fee for service 
or for the installation of apparatus or 
the use of apparatus installed. The act 
is entitled “Service charge prohibited.” 

If the act shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting any form of rate schedule 
which does not contain the entire charge 
in the thousand feet output part of said 
schedule, it passed an act directed at the 
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possibility of the full performance of 
public service by gas companies in the 
State of New York. If this is the con- 
struction of the act, the Legislature 
passed an act discouraging the use of 
gas and penalizing the users of large 
quantities of gas; discriminating in 
favor of those who take very small 
quantities or practically no gas at all, 
and discouraging all of those who wish 
to use gas to the fullest extent; an act 
increasing the cost of service and dis- 
couraging the possibility of decreased 
cost of service. Such acts as these 
necessarily prevent the full performance 
of public service by public utility com- 
panies. 

This Association is well aware of the 
restrictive influence on service of old 
flat rate forms of schedule. The costs 
of service are known or readily ascer- 
tainable. The use of gas is increasing in 
a very encouraging way. The possibili- 
ty for further development is unques- 
tionably at hand, but the one thing 
necessary for such development is a 
sufficiently flexible system of rates to 
meet the requirements and costs of ser- 
vice to all classes of consumers, large or 
small. The acceptance of a flat rate, no 
matter how remunerative within the 
field served, must necessarily restrict 
the development of large volume con- 
sumption, the chief opportunity for 
growth and development of the indus- 
try. 

The service charge aims to distribute 
the burden of service in accordance with 
the cost to the individual, do away with 
the old flat rate discrimination and to 
encourage the full use of gas among 
domestic consumers. It is a popular 
fallacy to regard the small consumer 
as a person of small income, in other 
words, the poor man. Surveys have 
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now been made in several cities tending 


to show that the fact is to the contrary. 
In general, the survey shows that it is 
the working man who is being penalized 
by the flat rate and the small apartment 
or convenience user who receives the 
benefit of the discrimination. Antagon- 
ism to the service charge has been pos- 
sible, I believe, in many instances be- 
cause there has not been made a suffi- 
ciently clear and simple exposition of 
what that charge is and what it is for. 

The demand and output schedule es- 
pecially for the larger consumer is the 
most fair and equitable rate possible. 


_It is merely the application to the gas 


industry of principles long since ac- 
cepted for all other forms of utility 
service. The power to adequately ren- 
der service in the future to the full 
measure of economic use is dependent 
upon an equitable and flexible system of 
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rates. The three-part analysis furnishes 
the basis for such rate structure. 

There is, however, the burden on the 
industry of overcoming forms of rate 
schedule installed years ago when the 
possibility of gas service was not at all 
understood. The burden of bringing 
about proper forms of rate schedule to 
meet in a practical way the situation 
throughout the country is such that the 
inertia of the old situation cannot at 
once be overcome. It is, therefore, most 
important that no backward step in this 
respect is taken anywhere in the country 
as a backward step in one place is dis- 
couraging elsewhere. The excuse of ex- 
pediency, while it may at times have a 
practical value, can be much over-em- 
phasized, and there should be a resolu- 
tion on our part not to give in to expedi- 
ency but to insist upon what we know 
is right until it shall receive universal 
acceptance. , 
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In the booklet, “First Aid and Resuscitation in Gas Asphyxiation,” 
published by the Association, there are listed on page 18 the two 
inhalators which had been approved by the Commission up to the 
time that the booklet was published. To these should be added the 
third device described above. Addenda slips have been printed for 
insertion on page 18 of the booklet referred to and will be supplied 
upon request to Association Headquarters. 


Third Oxygen-Carbon Dioxide Inhaler 
Available 


The Atmos Inhalator—the oxygen-carbon dioxide inhaler manufac- 
tured by the American Atmos Corporation, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y.,—has been examined and tested by a sub-committee of 
the Commission on Resuscitation and is found to meet all the require- 
ments for this method of treating gas asphyxiation. 
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The Gas Company Renders a Public Service 


An editorial appearing in the Pottstown Ledger. (Eprror’s Norte.) 


HE PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN CoM- 
ew is performing a real service in 
the publication of advertisements such 
as the one appearing elsewhere in today’s 
Ledger. Every reader of the newspaper 
may profit by reading it. 

This editorial is not intended as a 
“stock selling” article. That function is 
confined to the advertising columns. But 
it is worth while to emphasize the point 
which the Suburban Company makes, 
concerning unwise investments. 

It is claimed that if all the money in- 
vested by Pottstown persons in wildcat 
schemes in the past two years, had been 
invested in bonds of the borough of 
Pottstown or the school district, enough 
money would be provided to make this 
the finest town in appearance in the 
country. The average person hasn’t the 
slightest idea of the staggering total of 
money thrown into the pot of glib stock 
salesmen. The point is well made by the 
Suburban Company that such money, in- 
vested in tangible properties, located in 
the district wherein the investor resides, 
brings back a revenue in service, in addi- 
tion to the excellent financial returns. 

When the company declares that citi- 
zens of Chester and Montgomery Coun- 
ties have thrown away $500,000 in two 
years, it is not far from the truth. 
Isn’t it time for the investors who pour 
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their money into “get rich quick” ven- 
tures to “wise up”? 

This company, successor to the Phil- 
adelphia Suburban Gas and Electric 
Company, and sundry other smaller con- 
cerns, which were recently consolidated, 
is beginning its activities in the districts 
it serves with a most commendable effort 
to gain public confidence. This effort is 
not confined to the offering for sale of 
preferred stock of the company, which 


- makes the purchaser a partner in the 


corporation, but includes, also, a very 
evident desire to co-operate with com- 
munities in civic movements which, while 
indirectly benefitting the company, are 
planned principally for the advancement 
of individual towns and rural districts. 
Such a spirit is deserving of the highest 
praise. 

The Ledger cannot be accused - of 
“salving” the Philadelphia Suburban 
Company in these remarks. It has con- 
sistently opposed certain features of 
charges made by this company’s predeces- 
sor for one of the commodities it handles 
—gas. It believes yet that the “ready to 
serve” charge is an unfair tax against 
the consumer. But this feeling does not 
blind us to the virtues the corporation 
possesses, and_we are glad to publicly 
commend its attitude of friendliness and 
co-operation and to praise it for what 
we regard as a genuine service to the 
public. 
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The New Officers 


; 
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UR NEW Presipent, J. B. Klumpp. of Technology with the class of 1894. 
was born in Jersey City, N. J., and Shortly after graduation he entered 
was graduated from the Stevens Institute the employ of the United Gas Improve- 
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ment Company where he was engaged 
for a number of years in construction 
work, in the general operation of gas 
properties, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion and experimental work. He became 
superintendent of the Omaha Gas Com- 
pany in 1901 and also assisted in the op- 
eration of several other companies. 

In 1904 he was appointed Inspecting 
Engineer of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, in which position he 
made examinations of many gas and 
electric properties covering such phases 
as valuation, inventory, estimation of 
improvements and betterments neces- 
sary, operation and estimated develop- 
ment. This work covered gas proper- 
ties in thirty to forty cities in the United 
States. 


Mr. Klumpp has done much work on 
investigation of such subjects as munici- 
pal ownership, gas photometry and 


calorimetry and the general question of 
gas standards. In the latter phase of 
his work he has appeared before several 
Commissions. 

In 1919 he was appointed Assistant 
General Superintendent of the Gas De- 
partment of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company and in 1923 was made 
president of the Allentown-Bethlehem 
Gas Company. 

He has always been active in Associa- 
tion affairs and is a member of several 
other gas associations as well as the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. : 

C. O. G. Miller, newly elected vice- 
president of the American Gas Associ- 
ation celebrates his 40th year of continu- 
ous service in the gas industry this year. 
On December 1, 1883, he entered the 
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employ of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, which com- 
pany had leased the works of the Cen- 
tral Gaslight Company of San Fran- 
cisco. Ten months later the Pacific Gas 
Improvement Company took over the 
lease and Mr. Miller continued with 
them. 


Between the years 1886 and 1900 he 
occupied the offices of treasurer, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and president. In 
1903 the company consolidated with the 
San Francisco Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and Mr. Miller was elected a 
director. In August, 1886, Mr. Miller 
together with W. B. Cline, now presi- 
dent of Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation, formed the Pacific Light- 
ing Company for the purpose of owning 
and operating small gas plants through- 
out California. He was treasurer of 
this company from 1886 to 1889, sec- 
retary and treasurer from 1889 to 1898 
and has occupied the office of president 
from 1898 to the present time. 

Mr. Miller is a director and member 
of the executive committee of the Paci- 
fic Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco Gas and Electric Company, 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration, and the East Bay Water Com- 
pany, which supplies water to seven or 
eight municipalities on the east side of 
San Francisco Bay, including Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda. In addition to 
his utility interests, Mr. Miller is a 
trustee of Leland Stanford University, 
a director and vice-president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company and the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, and a 
director of the Pacific Coast Joint Stock 
Bank, Kennedy Mining and Milling 
Company and Realty Syndicate of Oak- 
land, California. 
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Donald McDonald of New York, and H. C. Abell of New York, N. Y., 


4 Y., R. J. Hole of Salisbury, N. C., are the new members of the Board of 
. J. Humphreys of Montreal, Can., , 

Alfred Hurlburt of Pittsburgh, Pa., whaieana ee ee tee peer 
Clifford E. Paige of Boston, Mass., Geo. B. Cortelyou of New York, N. Y., 
Chas. J. Ramsburg: of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


being re-elected to serve a like term. 
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2 ig SECRETARY-MANAGER has come 
to a long anticipated time—the time 
when the Association is functioning in 
such a way, and the news of its activities 
is so thoroughly and systematically dis- 
seminated to its membership of all 
classes, that a report of its headquarters 
executive would in reality be super- 
fluous. Whatever report I can make, 
therefore, must of necessity be a repeti- 
tion. But I do wish to refer specifically 
to several matters that I think are of 
particular interest to this Convention. 

We have passed the coveted goal of 
500 gas company members. There are 
now 

503 gas company members 

17 holding company members 

265 manufacturer company members 

2,209 individual members 

2 honorary members 
We think that this is a convincing rec- 
ord of the place which the Association 
has come to occupy. 

More than a year ago we set out to 
perfect and place upon a more practical 
working basis, the relations between the 
A. G. A. and its affiliated associations 
along lines indicated in my _ report 
of last year. I am glad to report the 
most gratifying progress in this effort, 
which is in a large part due to the work 
of Mr. Kurwin R. Boyes, who came to 
the A. G. A. from the Providence Gas 
Company. He has most capably applied 
himself to the coordination of state and 
national association activities and to in- 
creasing the helpfulness and value of the 
national association to its affiliated as- 
sociations. 
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Report of the Secretary-Manager for the Year 
Ended September 30, 1923 





With respect to the Association’s na- 
tional activities, as differentiated from 
the activities of its sections, it may be 
said without exaggeration that they have 
become of greater importance and have 
been accompanied by results of im- 
measurable benefit to the gas industry in 
all sections of the country. 

I have omitted from this report any 
specific reference to the work of our 
general committees, for the substance of 
that is to come before you at this meet- 
ing. In the aggregate, the results which 
have been obtained through their efforts 
are beyond estimate. 


Publications 


I have referred at some length in pre- 
vious reports to the regular and special 
publications of the Association. It has 
been our constant effort to improve 
them in quality and character and to in- 
crease their value to our membership. 


Consulting Counsel 

The Association was particularly for- 
tunate in taking the action which re- 
sulted in the employment as consulting 
counsel of Mr. Carl D. Jackson, for- 
merly the Chairman of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Commission. His _ services, 
which we share jointly with the Nation- 
al Electric Light Association, have en- 
abled the American Gas Association to 
render to its members a service, the 
value of which I cannot adequately ex- 
press. 

In concluding this report I want to 
devote a moment to the headquarters or- 
ganization. Mr. A. Gordon King, for- 
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merly of the New York and later of the 
Pennsylvania Commission, now occu- 
pies the post so ably filled in the past by 
Mr. Alfred I. Phillips, as Service Engi- 
neer. TO my immediate assistants, 
Messrs. Stotz and Sellman, to Mr. Sco- 
field, in general charge of our editorial 
and statistical work, to the unfailing 
and capable secretaries of our sections, 
Messrs. Hartman, Person and Berghorn, 


to Mr. Geo. G. Ramsdell and to the 
other members of our headquarters 
force whom I would like to but cannot 
individually name, I want to express my 
deepest appreciation both for their abil- 
ity and their undivided loyalty to the in- 
terests of the Association and also for 
the spirit that has made the duties of the 
Secretary-Manager a pleasure rather 
than a task. 
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GAS COMPANIES 


Mutual Light & Water Co., 
O. C. Lisman, Genl. Mgr., 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Athens Gas Light & Fuel Co., 
C. D. Flanigan, Vice-Pres. & Genl. 








Mgr., 
Athens, Ga. 
The Dominion Natural Gas Co. Ltd., 


H. P. Davis, Vice-Pres., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Northwestern New York Gas Co., 
F. Fair, Supt., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Western Distributing Co., 
R. J. Dorer, Supt., 
Eldorado, Kansas 


Western Oklahoma Gas & Fuel Co., 
C. F. Drake, Supt. 
Duncan, Okla. 


Southern Ontario Gas Co., Ltd., 
H. W. Braden, Supt., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Central Ohio Gas Co., 
Ira L. Neely, Genl. Mgr., 
Wooster, Ohio. 


American Pipe Line Co., 
C. E. Brock, Supt., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Consumers Gas Co., 
W. T. Watters, Supt. 
Miami, Okla. 


Kansas Natural Gas Co., 
V. C. Jarboe, Supt., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


New Members 


Empire Natural Gas Co., 
H. L. Montgomery, Genl. Mgr., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


MANUFACTURERS 


The W. J. Schoenberger Co., 
W. J. Schoenberger, Pres., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 


dry Co., 
John D. Capron, Pub. Mgr., 
Burlington, N. J. 
The Tabulating Machine Co., 
Clement Ehret, Genl. Sales Mgr., 
New York, N. Y. 


Hidalgo Steel Co., Inc., 
Howard H. Meyer, Vice-Pres., 
New York, N. Y. 


Moore Bros Co., 

Lewis Moore, Pres., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Graham Brothers 

A. S. Hyde, Sales Dept., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dolphin Chemical Company, 
Edwin A. Mason, Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., 
Charles B. Sweatt, Treas., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Perfection Diaphragm Co., 
Andrew Pompa, Pres. & Treas., 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Barker Factory, 
T. T. Tuttle, Sec., 
Norwalk, Conn. 




















Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 
Effective October.1, 1923 


"NERTAIN AMENDMENTS to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, approved by 
the membership in April, which became 
effective with the beginning of our fiscal 
year on October Ist, provide: 
lIst—For three classes of individual 
members, A, B, and C. 

Class A shall be individual employees 
of member companies or members in 
good standing in any state or district 
gas association with which the A. G. A. 
is formally affiliated. Annual dues of 
Class A members are $5.00 for registra- 
tion in one section and 50c for registra- 
tion in each additional section. 

Class B shall be individuals other than 
those classified under Classes A and C, 
who are engaged or interested in the 
advancement of the gas industry. The 
annual dues of Class B members are 
$8.00 for registration in one section and 
50c for registration in each additional 
section. 

Class C shall be instructors or teach- 
ers in universities, colleges, scientific in- 
stitutions or members of the staffs of 
state utility commissions, government or 
state bureaus, who are interested in or 
have jurisdiction or supervision of gas 
companies. Annual dues for Class C 
members are $3.00, conferring registra- 
tion in all sections. Classes B & C are 
invitation memberships by the Execu- 
tive Board, which invitations must be 
renewed annually. 


Previous to these amendments there 
was but. one: class of active (individual) 
membership. Individuals who were em- 
ployees of. company members were 
eligible to enroll on the following basis 
of dues: 


$5.00 for enrollment in one section. 
7.00 for enrollment in two sections. 
9.00 for enrollment in three sections. 
1.00 for enrollment in each additional 
section. 

Individuals who were not in the em- 
ploy of company members were required 
to pay annual dues of $15.00 and were 
enrolled in all sections. Under these 
amendments it will be noted that a con- 
siderable saving is possible by the in- 
dividual. 

2nd—A new Industrial Gas Section 
was also created during the year mak- 
ing six sections in all now officially 
organized and in operation, 

3rd—Provision has also been made 
for accepting applications for company 
membership from companies serving 
natural gas. The annual dues of natural 
gas companies are the same as for com- 
panies serving manufactured gas, ex- 
cept in the case of companies which are 
members of the Natural Gas Association 
of America ; in such cases the percentage 
dues on their sales of natural gas only 
are computed as one quarter of 1/30 of 
1 per cent of their annual gross sales of 
natural gas. 





The Plumber and the Gas Company’ 


Suggestions for co-operation between Plumbers and the Gas Company are being 
continued by “The Sanitary Engineer, Plumber and Steamfitter.” 


R SOME time past this magazine, 

which has a large circulation among 
the plumbers, has continued to give help- 
ful suggestions for bringing a better un- 
derstanding between the two. 

In a recent issue the conditions as they 
find them in Tacoma, U. S. A.,; are cited 
whereby smoother relations are now 
carried on. 

The Master Plumbers’ Association, of 
Tacoma, says: 

“What the gas company sells is gas. 
That sounds easy and it doesn’t seem to 
have required any special research, but 
how many master plumbers know it? 
Gas stoves, lighting fixtures, water heat- 
ers? Certainly gas companies sell them, 
and on attractive terms, too. But the 
main idea is not to sell stoves or gas 
mantles or water heaters. The main idea 
is to sell gas. 

“The master plumber doesn’t care 
about the selling of gas. His business is 
to sell and install fixtures. The trouble 
has been that the gas companies in most 
cities can’t tell from the activities of the 
plumbing trade whether they want to 
sell and install fixtures or not. 


“The Tacoma Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation, however, decided that the fix- 
tures should be sold by the member, and 
told the gas company so. They were 
surprised to find that the company 
thoroughly agreed. In fact, the gas 
company was selling its appliances more 
in self-defense than for any other reason. 

“So an agreement was struck off. And 
so far as the Tacoma plumbers are con- 
cerned the agreement is all to the good. 

“According to the arrangement the 
plumbers sell and install the various ap- 
pliances; and, in order to facilitate and 
encourage display and merchandising, the 
plumbing dealers aren’t even going to 
have to pay for the gas used for this 
purpose. 

“There is co-operation with a ven- 
geance. 

“And when the gas company sells a 
stove or anything else through its own 
rooms, and when the appliance requires 
piping, the plumber is called in to do the 
job.” 


*From Intercolonial Gas Journal, August, 1923. 
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In Memoriam 


Edward S. Bliss, Springfield Gas Light Co. 
C. N. Jelliffe, American Light & Traction Co. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 


Date Y Affiliation—Mar. 25. 
Pres.—C. A. Jefferis, 265 Front St., 1: Toronto, Ont., 


Canada. 
See Sug W. Allen, Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto. 
mv., 1924. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21, 1919 
Pres.—M. J. Brayton, Utica Gas & Electric Co., 


tica 
Sec.—C. a Chapi ' Grand Central Terminal, New 
Annual Meeting, 1924. 


Tlinois Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 
Pres.—Robert B. HgeDeeeld, Peoples Power Co., 


an 
Sec.-Tr.—R. ‘brather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Conv., wa ; 


, Springfield, 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919. 
.—L. Fitzgerald, Gary Heat, Light & Water Co., 


Gary, In 
poretnantine J; "bode, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


Conv., 1924. 


Iowa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919. 
Pres.—Charles Smith, Yankton Light & Heating Co., 
riphics. §. D. 
enatiaadiies R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 


Conv., 1924.” 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 
s.—Geo. H. Waring Kmeriean ‘public Utilities 
Co., Grand Rapids, M Mic 
Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., 1924. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


Date of Affiliation—June 18, 1920. 
Pres.—H. C. Blackwell, 1330 Grand Ave., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
Sec.-Tr. mes * D. ” Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Wiley F. eo, Chmn., Affiliation Com., Missouri 
o Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo. 
mv., 


New England Association of Gas ee 
Date of Seating Feb. 19, 
Pres.—C. _< Eaton Cc. H. bar % Co., Boston, 


agg L’ Tudbury, 247 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Gas Sales Association of New England 


Ree of Affiliation—Oct. 1, 1919. 
—F. A. Woodhead, 689 Massachusetts Ave., 
Arlington, Mass 
Sec.—J. H. Sumner, 719 , SEN Ave., Cam- 
¥ ss. 


Annual Meeting, 1924. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 25, 
Pres. es * Ro  nnaien, Public _ Gas Co., 


Sec.-Tr.—R. A" Rochier Public Service Gas Co., 
ead La 
Conv., 1924. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Date ¢ Affiliation—Sept. 18, 
Pres.—H. + a H. gy ‘Co., San Fran- 


Sine Henderson, 812 Howard St., San 
Francisco, 1. 
Conv., 1924. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Date of me gy she 10, 1919. 
Pres.—Grier Hersh, York Gas Co., York, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Callen Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 


, Pa. 
Conv., 1924. 


South Central Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Oct.. 15, 1919 
Pres.—F. > _ Armbruster, Southwestern Gas & Elec- 


c¢ Co., Shreveport, 
Sec.-Tr—S'J 7. - Battinger, San Antonio Public Service 
tonio, Texas. 
Conv., 1924. 


Southern Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 20, 
Pres.—E. L. Rieha, 1602 A Mn olde. Baltimore, 


Md. 

Sec.-Tr—E. D. Brewer, 75 North Mayson Ave., At- 
lanta, 

Conv., 1924. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Date of eg gr 25, 1919. 
piteos L. Geisse, Wisconsin Valley Electric 


ausau, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.— ”'N. Cadby, 445 Washington Bldg., 


‘adison, Wis. 


Geographic Divisions 


Pe Sa oe ee 


Date of Formation—April 1 
Pres.—P. H. Gadsden, The United C Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sec.-Tr.—L. R. Dutton, Philadelphia Suburban Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Conv., 1924, 

















ACCOUNTING SECTION 


W. A. SAUER, Chairman 


H. C. DAVIDSON, Vice-Chairman 


H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 


Address of the Chairman 


J. W. HEINS 








NOTHER MILESTONE has been reached 
A in the affairs of the American Gas 
Association and the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention brings together delegates from 
far and wide. To each delegate the Ac- 
counting Section offers a warm welcome 
to attend all of its sessions where will 
be presented reports and discussions of 
its several active committees. These re- 
ports are of such a constructive nature 
that it is both hoped and believed they 
will prove to be of inestimable value to 
the members. 

From the remarkable growth this 
Section has enjoyed in its five years of 
service (an increase of approximately 
five to six hundred per cent), it is very 
evident that the Section is functioning in 
a manner desired whereby the greatest 
good for the greatest number is being 
obtained. 

It has brought, and is bringing into 
greater prominence the accountant and 
the commercial office man and offers 
great opportunities for developing econ- 
omies in operations in their respective 
fields, all of which has served to form 

«the basic principle upon which the Sec- 
tion has functioned. 

It has taken care of higher accounting 
through such committees as the Uni- 
form Classification of Accounts, Fixed 
Capital Records and Budgetary Control. 
The Commercial Office Practice has 
been thoroughly studied and analyzed as 
exemplified by the Committee on Rela- 








tions with Customers and Customers’ 
Accounting. 

The members have shown an ever- 
growing interest in the affairs of the 
Section and it has been our good fortune 
to have some of the ablest men in this 
branch of the industry serve on the sev- 
eral committees. These men through 
their many years of experience are 
eminently qualified to submit reports 
that are not only pertinent, but vital to 
the present day conditions confronting 
the gas industry as a whole. 

As a further means of bringing the 
several practices throughout the country 
into view of all concerned, the Section 
has undertaken a very elaborate exhibit 
comprising all forms of present-day 
usage in both large and small companies. 
No one attending this Convention should 
go away without making a thorough 
study of the exhibit. The report of the 
Exhibition Committee Chairman will 
undoubtedly bring out the salient fea- 
tures and it is earnestly hoped that the 
attendance by delegates at the booths of 
the Exhibition will be in sufficient num- 
bers to warrant the belief that the ex- 
pense and trouble incurred has been 
amply justified. 

The report of the Committee on Uni- 
form Classification of Accounts and 
Form of Annual Report to Commissions 
will bring out very clearly the activity in 
which this important committee has 
been engaged and the results attained. 
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This Committee has done admirable 
work; they have appeared before many 
regulatory bodies and through their able 
presentation of the subject and forceful- 
ness have been able to bring about the 
adoption in many states of the Uniform 
Classification of Accounts which un- 
doubtedly has meant a considerable sav- 
ing to a great many companies. 

The report of the Insurance Commit- 
tee will show where considerable time 
has been devoted to the question of rates 
for Workmen’s Compensation and Pub- 
lic Liability in the industry. This report 
will show that the loss ratio is so low as 
to warrant obtaining a considerable re- 
duction in these rates and consequent 
saving to the member companies carry- 
ing this class of insurance. While the 
work has not been entirely completed 
this year, great progress has been made 
toward the desired end. 

The Fixed Capital Records Commit- 
tee has been active for at least two years 
past and has made considerable prog- 
ress, but this year a considerably broader 
scope has been attained in that the work 
has not been confined alone to the ac- 
countants, but extended to the technical 
men as well. The able assistance of 
some of the foremost engineers engaged 
in this class of work has not only been 
sought, but very generously given in the 
compilation of their general report. It 
is believed the report of the 1923 Com- 
mittee will be one of the most construc- 
tive pieces of work of this character yet 
submitted and will be of like interest to 
the accountant and technical man in this 
very important branch of the industry. 

The Section has for some time felt 
the need for a comprehensive study of 
the many details incident to Budgetary 
Control for large as well as small com- 
panies, with the result that a committee 


comprised of some of the industry’s 
ablest accountants was appointed to pre- 
pare a report for this Convention which 
would deal in such a way with this sub- 
ject that it could be readily understood 
by those engaged in this class of work 
in any of our member companies. The 
detailed report which they will offer is 
both complete and comprehensive and 
will be of direct interest to the execu- 
tives of all companies. 

The Customers’ Accounting Commit- 
tee through the extended application of 
the Baltimore System of “Bookkeeping 
Without Books” is another means of 
effecting economies in operation. The 
Section has stood behind this plan of 
reduced cost in customers’ accounting 
and the Chairman in his report will show 
that where it has been installed, reports 
all indicate that the savings claimed have 
been, or are about to be, accomplished. 

The outstanding report of this year’s 
activities would perhaps be that of the 
Committee on Relations with Custom- 
ers, it being the policy each year to have 
one subject which in itself furnishes an 
outstanding up-to-the-minute discussion 
for the good of the industry. The Sec- 
tion is assured of not only a complete 
treatise, but one embodying a wide range 
of thought moulded into a composite re- 
port, in that not only have the members 
of the Accounting Section been fully 
engaged in its preparation, but in like 
manner to that of the Fixed Capital 
Records Committee, have drawn on thes 
technical men engaged in this particular 
class of work. As a furtherance of this 
timely work, the Section has been most 
fortunate in being able to secure for its 
speaker in the General Sessions on 
Thursday morning Mr. P. H. Gadsden, 
who needs no introduction to any dele- 
gate at this Convention. Mr. Gadsden’s 
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subject will be “Public Relations—Their 
Improvement Through the Gas Com- 
pany Personnel,” and because of his 
very wide experience along these gen- 
eral lines in all phases of Public Utility 
Work, he is eminently qualified to pre- 
sent this all-important subject in a 
thoughtful, forceful and interesting 
way, and consequently no member of 
the Accounting Section should fail to be 
present to hear his address. 

Attention of executives is again di- 
rected to the excellent opportunities of- 
fered by this Section for the education 
and broadening of junior executives, 
junior accountants, chief clerks and 
commercial office men, particularly those 
who have come into the industry in 
recent years. 

It is strongly recommended and urged 
that these men be encouraged to take 
greater interest in all these activities, 
particularly committee work. The 


juniors of today are the executives of to- 
morrow and a good return will be the 
reward for time and energy spent in this 
respect. 


sa Ss 


Now, by right of precedent it becomes 
necessary for the Chairman to sing his 
swan song which is done with some 
degree of reluctance. To have served 
this Section as chairman has been an 
honor, indeed. It has been an education 
and a pleasure, made so by the untiring 
efforts, zeal and ability of the supporting 
members with whom I had the rare good 
fortune to be surrounded. The friend- 
ships formed have been many, which 
thought in itself leaves a keen and sin- 
cere feeling of pleasure in having been 
permitted to serve you as Chairman and 
softens the reluctance of retiring. 

Your Chairman takes this opportunity 
to personally and publicly thank each 
Chairman of the several Committees and 
each Committee member for their whole- 
hearted and generous support given 
during the Association Year and particu- 
larly to Mr. W. A. Sauer, Vice-Chair- 
man, for his able and ever-ready support ; 
also to Mr. H. W. Hartman for his 
painstaking efforts and ability displayed 
as Secretary of this Section. 


Sl 











There is just one condition on which men can secure employment 
and a living, nourishing, profitable wage, for whatever they contri- 
bute to the enterprise, be it labor or capital, and that condition is 
that some one make a profit by it. That is the sound basis for the 
distribution of wealth and the only one. It cannot be done by law, 
it cannot be done by public ownership, it cannot be done by socialism. 
When you deny the right to a profit you deny the right of a reward 


to thrift and industry. 








—President Coolidge. 
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Mr. Whalen’s Deficit 


An editorial appearing in the New York Tribune of August 16, 1923, which 
brings out clearly the results of municipal ownership of utilities. (Eprtor’s Nore.) 


ROVER WHALEN, Commissioner of 

Plant and Structures, in the state- 
ment on municipal ferry traffic and re- 
ceipts for 1922, which he gave out on 
Monday, told only half the story. The 
increased revenue from all operations 
last year over that of 1921 was $353,854. 
But what were the costs? The figures 
of the Finance Department relating to 
the ferries show a deficit of $1,549,322 
for the year, the largest since 1914. 
Furthermore, this deficit does not in- 
clude the interest charges on the city’s 
ferry investment of approximately $16,- 
000,000, nor of the amount which should 
be charged to depreciation. Were these 
included the deficit would be nearly 
doubled. The city’s annual loss on its 
ferries is, roughly, $3,000,000. 

This is not a flattering exhibit for 
municipal ownership operation of a pub- 
lic utility. Commissioner Whalen’s re- 
luctance to let all the facts appear is 
understandable. The taxpayers may 


st Ss 


reckon for themselves what would be the 
result of turning over the transit system 
of the city to Mayor Hylan. To them the 
Mayor’s dream come true would be a 
nightmare. 

Mr. Whalen holds the view that the 
ferries are marine highways, contin- 
uations of streets between boroughs, and 
should not be expected to produce reve- 
nue, any more than bridges are. On that 
theory passengers might logically ride 
free, the taxpayers assuming the whole 
burden of maintenance. At present the 
ferry service with its mounting deficits 
is partially philanthropic. Granting that 
the ferries are now run economically, 
the city must stand huge annual losses 
unless fares are raised to a point where 
outgo and income will balance. Nobody 
looks for that. The Mayor would re- 
gard such a proposal with horror. He 
will probably find a way to blame “the 
interests” for the city’s failure with the 
ferries. 


a 








Don °T quarrel with the public— 


show them. 





— Henry L. Doherty 
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BERNARD J. MULLANEY 








HE PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 

Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation has had, on the whole, a good 
year. While more was planned than 
was actually done in some directions, in 
others the results have exceeded expec- 
tations. 

There will be no attempt in this re- 
port to tabulate results in detail, because 
tabulation, even if it were feasible, 
would unduly emphasize facts of lesser 
importance and obscure the more im- 
portant. Advertising and publicity re- 
sults, in their more significant aspects, 


are not of a kind that can be weighed, 
measured or expressed by a plotted 


curve. But, in so far as results of the 
year can be reduced to specific terms, 
they should offer to all who have had to 
do with them—in other years as well as 
during the 1922-1923 period—abundant 
inspiration to further constructive ef- 
fort. 

In considerable measure, the record of 
the passing year has been a harvesting 
from plantings by previous administra- 
tions of the section: pioneering in a 
region not only unexplored but largely 
unregarded, in so far as the manufac- 
tured gas industry was concerned, until 
the Publicity and Advertising Section 
was organized a little more than four 
years ago. 


Convention Program Reflects Section’s 
Work . 
Something of what has been done in 


those years is reflected in the Section’s 
share of the program for this fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Gas 
Association. As you may see there, the 
Section advances year by year from the 
theoretical to the actual; from “we 
ought to” talking to doing. Our sec- 
tional sessions, plus the Section’s contri- 
bution to the general-session program, 
provide practical papers, addresses and 
discussions, by practical men, on prac- 
ticable ways and means of getting prac- 
tical results that are of prime impor- 
tance to the industry and to every com- 
pany, namely: 

1. Better Public Relations. 

2. Larger Sales of Gas and Goods. 

3. Increased Income and More 
Profit. 

4. More Satisfied and Efficient Em- 
ployees. 

5. Greater Freedom in Developing 
Company Business. 

Therefore, it is respectfully submitted 
that the particular kind of association 
work represented by the Publicity and 
Advertising Section is entitled to un- 
questioned recognition, now and here- 
after, as of major importance in the 
stabilization, development and extension 
of the manufactured gas industry. 
Three Main Achievement Items 

More specifically, the work of the year 
and its results are separable into three 
fairly distinct items, although in conse- 
quences, as in all other respects, the 
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three are closely inter-related. They are: 


1. Closer co-operation with State 

(sometimes regional) Committees on 
Public Utility Information (or infor- 
mation bureaus) of which there are 
now 25 operating in 34 states: that 
is, -fuller utilization of the best ma- 
chinery yet devised for furthering intel- 
ligent understanding of public utilities 
by the general public, with consequent 
favorable reaction upon legislative, rate, 
regulatory and financing problems. 
’ 2. Advertising by gas companies 
beneficially increased and the influence 
of it enhanced by extension of the A. G. 
A. Advertising Service and by affiliation, 
through the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association, with the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, which or- 
ganization bears about the same relation 
to Advertising, in all of its aspects and 
interests and ramifications, that the 
American Gas Association bears to the 
gas industry, or the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce to the commercial bodies of 
the nation. 

3. Newspapers and other publica- 
tions brought into better understanding 
of, and relations with, the industry: im- 
portant because, generally speaking, 
newspaper attitude (friendly, unfriend- 
ly, or just indifferent) toward the indus- 
try is incontestably a main factor in de- 
termining the attitude of the public; and 
that, in turn, determines the attitude of, 
and to a large extent action by, legisla- 
tures, commissions or other regulatory 
bodies, and investors. 


The direct value of these results to 
our industry and to every company in it, 
even to those that are doing little to help 
themselves—dollars and cents value—is 
no longer debatable. Better business 
conditions and better business—increased 
sales of gas and of merchandise and ap- 
pliances, fairer and more stable rates, 
surer net return and easier financing— 
all these are following improved public 
relations as surely as the day follows the 
dawn. Hence, the desirability of con- 


tinued constructive effort in the particu- 
lar fields which have just been described. 


Getting Much for Almost Nothing 


Closest possible co-operation with 
State Committees is important because 
these agencies do for the industry, and 
for participating companies, much that 
the industry and the companies cannot 
do for themselves; and (a not negligible 
consideration) they do it for almost 
nothing when the cost is compared with 
result-values. The point is this. 

Public enlightenment on the problems 
of the industry and of its companies is 
still needed. There is not enough money 
in the industry to pay for getting all of 
it adequately done by means of paid ad- 
vertising alone. Doing a considerable 
part of it is the function of State Com- 
mittees. They are making good at it, 
wherever they are receiving proper co- 
operation, because they are (and this 
cannot be said too often) the best ma- 
chinery for doing it that has been as yet 
devised. Their history is proof. 

The first state committee was formed 
(in Illinois) only four and one-half 
years ago. As the Plan made good, it 
was taken up elsewhere; and the 25 
committees operating in 34 states are 
all following the same general plan. 

Still closer co-operation next year 
with State Committees by the American 
Gas Association, and especially by mem- 
ber companies in states that have com- 
mittees, is desirable for two specific 
reasons, namely: 


1. In several states other public util- 
ity industries are getting relatively more 
out of the state committee plan than the 
gas industry is, simply because they are 
making better use of it. 

2. e ground work has been laid at 
A. G. A. headquarters for doing things 
that will make state committee work still 
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more effective for the gas industry than 
it has been, if this ground work is con- 
sistently developed and extended by due 
co-operation from member companies. 


Other Concrete “State Committee” 
Profits 

This closer co-operation is a job for 
chief executives and for lesser officials 
as well. Intelligent publicity work for 
the gas industry is distinctly not alibi 
manufacturing; it is anything but that. 
Information — accurate, comprehensive 
information—is the very body and soul 
of it. Up to date statistical data and 
business development information is es- 
pecially useful and usable. 

Hence, it would seem that lesser of- 
ficials and especially technical men— 
engineers, chemists, accountants—should 
want to do their part in “feeding,” and 
co-operating with, state committee work. 
As personal return for their interest, it 
is conceivable that they may thus gain a 


recognition of their importance in the 
industry which, they sometimes com- 
plain, is now inadequate. 

This co-operation will pay in specific 


as well as in general return. Instances 
are on record in which state committee 
directors have been very helpful to in- 
dividual companies in delicate public re- 
lations situations, when they have been 
permitted to be “of counsel.” For be it 
remembered, the competent director of a 
state committee is a specialist in a tech- 
nique that is as definite as that of the 
chemist or the engineer. 


Advertising—Some Points Easily Over- 
looked 
Upwards of 225 member companies, 
nearly one-half of the Association mem- 
bership, now use the A. G. A. Advertis- 
ing Service. This is a fifty per cent in- 
crease for the year. The service has 


also stimulated individual advertising by 
member companies. Inquiry has devel- 
oped that in various states gas company 
advertising has increased from twenty- 
five to two hundred per cent during the 
year. 

The significance of this, especially in 
beneficial reaction upon the industry, 
goes farther than the mere statement im- 
plies. All the world recognizes the place 
of advertising in modern business. Con- 
sistent employment of it tells the world 
that ours is .an on-its-toes, up-and-com- 
ing industry, and not one that “has seen 
its best days,” as Babson once had it. 
There is real money-value in that. 

By advertising Advertising, the sec- 
tion promotes realization that the com- 
modity, gas, and gas service, as well as 
merchandise and appliances, can be sold 
into broader use and better understand- 
ing, as chewing gum, men’s clothing and 
motor oils are sold. Obvious fields for 
“cashing” this realization, to.name only 
two, are: (1) advertising to extend the 
industrial use of gas, and (2) advertis- 
ing to hold what we have against compe- 
tition, as electricity, for example, which 
is in some places becoming a real com- 
petitor for the important cooking load. 


Where the P. U. A. A. Affiliation Comes 
In 

By affiliation with Organized Adver- 
tising through the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, which is a depart- 
mental of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, much as this section 
is a part of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, our industry is getting “in step,” 
greatly to our advantage, with influences 
that are worth more than casual atten- 
tion. 

There are some twenty-odd of these 
departmentals (similar to our A. G. A. 
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sections) and the associated clubs have 
upwards of 20,000 active members. 
Each departmental represents some dis- 
tinct advertising interest: Newspaper 
Executives, Agricultural Publishers, 
Trade and Technical Papers, The Re- 
ligious Press, Motion Pictures, Financial 
Advertisers, Community Advertisers 
(chambers of commerce, business men’s 
associations, etc.), Church Advertisers, 
Industrial Advertisers, Retail Stores and 
a dozen other groups. Compositely, 
these federated groups represent Adver- 
tising in all of its ramifications and the 
federation functions actively both to ad- 
vance and to protect the interests of 
members. 


Being “One of the Family’ Helps 

One typical activity of this federation 
is the Better Business movement and the 
resultful campaign against fraudulent 
stock company promotions, which should 
be of some collateral interest to all of us 
who are concerned with Customer 
Ownership; another is an active legisla- 
tive committee ; another is the promotion 
of the community-of-interest spirit 
among all legitimate businesses, some- 
thing distinctively advantageous to our 
industry. 

Becoming “one of the family” in such 
activities would seem to be a positive 
gain, to say nothing of many others. To 
name only one of the others: it is some- 
thing to be in a position, by direct con- 
tact with agencies that are talking to the 
entire public day by day, to promote the 
thought that Public Ownership contains 
no nourishment for any business that 
touches Advertising— publishing (of 
newspapers or other periodicals), print- 
ing, photo-engraving, lithographing, bill 
posting, paper and ink industries and so 
on. 
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Newspaper Relations — Progress and 


Some Opportunities 

Better understanding of the industry 
by the press of the country, and there- 
fore better relations with it, have been 
advanced primarily by the State Com- 
mittee and the Advertising activities al- 
ready discussed, plus personal contact 
with newspaper association work. This 
is not to say or imply that newspaper 
attitude has been or can be affected by 
our advertising; we have no right to 
expect that; when we buy advertising 
space we get full value for our money 
and are entitled to nothing more; but it 
is to say that our general attitude and 
policy, as reflected in the activities men- 
tioned, has produced favorable reaction 
in the newspaper field. 

The representative and comprehensive 
newspaper organization of this country— 
from coast to coast and north from 
Mexico—is the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, with a member- 
ship of several hundred newspapers, all 
the best dailies. Another important one 
—probably the most important next to 
the A. N. P. A—is the Inland Press As- 
sociation representing the leading papers 
of fifteen middle western states and a 
part of Canada. Both have specifically 
recognized the work which this Section 
of the A. G. A. has been promoting. 

The Advertising Bureau of the A. N. 
P. A. has advised its members to take 
the initiative in helping us solve some 
of our advertising problems; to get in 
touch with local companies that may be 
inexperienced and inexpert in advertis- 
ing and help them work out effective 
and profitable plans and copy. Co- 
operation of this kind has been estab- 
lished during the year in several places, 
and it offers abundant opportunity for 
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further attention. The Inland Press 
Association has recommended to its mem- 
bers hearty co-operation with our in- 
dustry’s policy as reflected in the activi- 
ties previously mentioned. 


“Velvet”’—And More to Come 

All this, mark you, and more to come 
as we continue this enlightened policy, 
is “velvet.” For advertising pays on 
its own account, and opportunities for 
gas companies to make it pay are almost 
unlimited, entirely apart from use of it 
in selling merchandise and appliances. 

To illustrate. The public has had gas 
service a long time. It is an old story— 
taken for granted—although the present 
generation does not know much about 
the significance of it. ADVERTISING 
gas and gas service is the logical way 
to counteract this and check tendencies 
to “try” something else, electric cook 
stoves for example. Then the expand- 
ing opportunities for gas in the indus- 
trial field—that is a situation ready made 
for profitable advertising. 

The more consistently and _ intelli- 
gently gas companies thus employ ad- 
vertising, the larger the crop of public 
understanding and goodwill; and that, 
it is respectfully submitted, never can be 
too large. Respect for the industry 
and, conversely, the industry’s respect 
for itself, are enhanced. Among those 
agencies which have most to do with 
influencing the public opinion that rules 
our business, we gain in two ways: on 
one hand we are lifted from the class of 
businesses that are considered the na- 
tural prey of “special edition” and 
“Charity” advertising solicitors; on the 
other, we escape classification with the 
“space grabbers” and “free publicity 
schemers” who are anathema in every 
newspaper office. 


Some Recommendations and Acknowl- 
edgments 

The foregoing is all predicated on 
dealing with things as they are, not as 
some of us may think they ought to be. 
It points the way to practical and time- 
tested ways and means of advancing the 
industry. Continued promotion of the 
work already well started, as described, 
is obviously the fundamental recom- 
mendation for the work of this section 
in the immediate future. 

The industry is full to bursting of 
material that is mews, when properly 
presented, and helpful when printed. To 
name but a few sources: 

There is the smoke nuisance and the 
place of gas-fuel in solving it. There 
is the coal question: a searching all over 
the world for relief from dependence 
upon raw coal for general fuel purposes. 
(Think if the iron and steel user had to 
take the raw ore and do his own con- 
verting, as the heat user has to convert 
raw coal into gas and ash before getting 
his heat!) There is the injustice of the 
prevailing rate system in its discrimi- 
nation against the customer of small 
means, the workingman and his family, 
in favor of the occasional “convenience” 
user of gas, because the uninformed 
think “small users” and “toiling 
masses” are synonymous. There are the 
interesting uses of gas in the arts and 
the industries—full of colorful material. 

Abundant profit to the industry— 
money-profit—will follow utilization of 
these opportunities, backed by company 
use of advertising as practically all 
modern and successful businesses use it. 
That is as certain as death or taxes. 

Consistent use by member companies 
of the slogan, as recommended by the 
Manufacturers Section and adopted by 
the Association—“Tf it’s done with heat, 
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you can do it better with gas”—is urged. 
The value of a slogan grows with use 
of it. This one has proved itself where 
consistently used. 

This report would be incomplete 
without acknowledgments to the head- 
quarters staff of the Association, and 
especially to Col. Oscar H. Fogg, Sec- 


retary-Manager of the Association, and 
to Mr. Charles W. Person, secretary of 
the Publicity and Advertising Section. 
Whatever has been accomplished by the 
Section has been made possible by their 
hearty co-operation and efficient assist- 
ance. 


The attractive permanent display of the Ruud Manufacturing 
Company on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Public Relations Work on the Pacific Coast 


R. E. FISHER, Vice-President, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


N THE BRIEF paper prepared for your 
| consideration on Public Relations 
‘Work on the Pacific Coast, a comprehen- 
sive analysis has not been attempted. Due 
to recent changes in the organization 
which I represent, additional duties have 
devolved upon me which were not an- 
ticipated at the time this assignment was 
accepted, and which have prevented me 
from giving either the time or study to 
this paper which the importance of the 
subject warrants. 

Public Relations, to my mind, is the 
foundation upon which the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of all industry rests. 
Public Relations may be good or bad, 
and may vary in degree between either 
of these extremes. If good, the success 


of that industry is assured, and the de- 
gree of excellence attained will be the 


measure of its success. If bad, the re- 
verse is true, and if improvement be not 
made, that industry is doomed to early 
failure, or at best to a precarious and 
unsatisfactory existence. 

From what I have said, the logical 
deduction is that good Public Relations 
is a most vital asset in industry. This 
is particularly so of the gas industry, in- 
volving as it does many complex and 
difficult problems in the manufacture, 
transmission and distribution of its com- 
modity, and subjected as it is to adverse 
and unfair attack by the uninformed 
public and the communistic press. 

It behooves us, therefore, to effect a 
policy that will place our Public Rela- 
tions upon a plane which will procure to 
the industry a maximum of potential re- 
sults. In arriving at this policy we. must 


ever keep before us the fact that maxi- 
mum results are obtained only when 
society, or the consuming public, is ren- 
dered the fullest measure of service 
within our power to perform. ~- 

Service, then, becomes the dominant 
factor in Public Relations, and on its 
proper development the very foundation 
of our success depends. Build your ser- 
vice plan on broad _ constructive lines, 
and in its administration remember al- 
ways that the consuming public, in the 
final analysis, is the judge of our busi- 
ness destiny. 

Having established a definite policy 
along the lines herein suggested, the next 
step is to bring that policy to the atten- 
tion of the consuming public, and it is 
this phase which I will endeavor to dis- 
cuss insofar as it concerns some of our 
efforts on the Pacific Coast. 

The necessary publicity to accomplish 
this desired purpose has been secured 
through various mediums, differing 
somewhat in the several geographical 
locations, but in general following the 
same fundamental plan. Time will not 
permit a presentation of the methods 
employed by all Pacific Coast companies, 
so I am taking the liberty of outlining 
the policy now in effect by the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, and which 
can, I believe, be considered typical of 
the efforts these companies are expend- 
ing in arriving at a common objective— 
namely, a high standard of Public Rela- 
tions. 

‘This particular policy or plan is pred- 
icated on self-interest appeals to the 
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several component factors involved and 
as listed below. 


First—Appeal to the Employee 
Second—Appeal to the Stockholder 
Third—Appeal to Consumer 
Fourth—Appeal to Dealer 
Fifth—Appeal to Public 


1. The employees of any industry, 
when properly educated and instructed, 
constitute a very tangible and important 
asset. The employee’s attitude when con- 
tacting with the consumer or public, 
reflects, or should reflect, Company poli- 
cies, and provides the most direct expres- 
sion of those policies. The importance, 
therefore, of proper employee attitude 
is paramount, It is obvious that if the 
employee is to perform his full func- 
tion in this respect, he must be kept fully 
conversant with the Company’s basic 
aims and objects. It is the Company’s 
responsibility to see that this is done. 
Our practice in performing this respon- 
sibility has been by means of short ad- 
dresses by a competent Company em- 
ployee, and which are presented at group 
or sectional meetings of our Employees’ 
Association, an organization 6,000 
strong. Some ideas of the character of 
the addresses may be had from the fol- 
lowing list of subjects: 


. Definition of Service. 

Fundamental Company Policies. 

Value of Courtesy. 

. Proper Use of Telephone. 

. Relation of Service to Good Will. 

. Advertising Value of Employee 
Contact with Consumer. 

. Sales Possibilities of Employee. 

. Ownership of Company Securities. 
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At the conclusion of these short ad- 
dresses, the meeting is conducted as an 
open forum for the full discussion of the 
subject presented. The employee is im- 
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pressed with his importance in the Com- 
pany organization, and is encouraged to 
give complete expression to his individ- 
ual view. As indicative of this we sug- 
gest to each employee the following 
pledge : 


“T am at all times the individual per- 
sonal representative of and for this 
Company regardless of my department 
or duties, and it is for me to see that 
the policy of this Company—that of 
rendering service in its broadest sense is 
carried on.” 


Results obtained from appealing to 
employee activity have been most grati- 
fying. 

2. Appeal to Stockholders. District 
meetings for stockholders are held from 
time to time in different localities 
throughout our system, with very bene- 
ficial results. To date, 24 such meetings 
have been held. A general report on the 
Company’s activities, its accomplishments 
and its problems is given at these meet- 
ings by officers of the Company, and 
the stockholders are invited to offer any 
constructive suggestions or criticisms 
concerning the conduct of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. Stockholders are auto- 
matically placed on the mailing list for 
the Company magazine, a copy being 
sent them monthly. 

Consumer ownership of public utili- 
ties has been accepted by the industry 
throughout the United States as a sound 
fundamental policy. I trust I may be 
pardoned when I say with some pride 
that the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany was the pioneer in this field. The 
wisdom of this plan is evidenced from 
the fact that practically every utility of 
note throughout the United States today 
has endorsed and is now following this 
policy. It has resulted in placing a very 
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substantial quota of public utility securi- 
ties in the hands of the consuming pub- 
lic, and the time is rapidly approaching 
when through this plan, public owner- 
ship of public utilities privately operated 
will be an accomplished fact. 

We have found the stockholder in 
general to be alive to his responsibilities 
to the utility whose securities he holds, 
and his co-operation has been both hearty 
and beneficial. 

3. Appeal to Consumer. All large 
consumers are approached by means of 
a letter expressing the Company’s appre- 
ciation of their business, defining our 
service in its largest sense, and proffer- 
ing to them the services of our engineer- 
ing force to assist in any way with the 
more efficient use of our commodity. 

Return postal cards are being mailed 
to each and every consumer inquiring if 
service is satisfactory, and inviting com- 
plaints as well as suggestions for service 
improvement. This is a regular routine 
in our territorial divisions, and is be- 
ing carried on as expeditiously as possi- 
ble, and in such a manner as to avoid 
any congestion that may interfere with 
‘prompt attention to all replies received. 

In addition to this approach to the 
consumer, we are carrying out a system- 
atic canvass of all large consumers. In 
this canvass full explanation is made of 
the Company’s facilities for rendering 
service, and the organization it main- 
tains for providing engineering assist- 
ance in the problems involved and use 
of our commodity. We feel that much 
good is resulting from this activity in 
the way of improved relation. 

4. The appeal to dealers is carried on 
generally through organized societies in 
the industry, such as Retail Furniture 
Dealers Association, Retail Hardware 
Dealers Association, Master Plumbers 


Association, Sanitary Development 
League and the Gas Appliance Dealers. 
In California this work has been simpli- 
fied and greatly expanded by the organi- 
zation some two years ago of the Gas 
Appliance Society, which may be re- 
ferred to as a clearing house for all the 
organizations as listed. One of the car- 
dinal objects of this Society is “To es- 
tablish a spirit of fraternity between the 
members by social intercourse and ex- 
change of information; extension of 
more cordial and friendly relations be- 
tween manufacturers, jobbers, distribu- 
tors, retailers, gas companies and con- 
sumers; and to facilitate the education 
of employees of its members to enable 
them to better perform their duties.” 
This Society is actually living up to the 
letter and spirit of the above principle, 
and through sincere and intelligent co- 
operation has contributed measurably to 
the general improvement of Public Re- 
lations in the territory served, embracing, 
as it does, a total of 750,000 gas consum- 
ers. Our Company is an active member 
of the Gas Appliance Society, and feels 
that its participation in, and support of 
the Society’s activities is fully warranted 
by the favorable results so far obtained. 

As a concrete example of what co- 
operative effort will do, it may be of 
interest to know that during a recent 
Appliance Week Campaign fostered by 
the Gas Appliance Society, a total of 31,- 
147 column inches of newspaper adver- 
tising was used in publicity work, this 
being of actual record in the files of the 
Society. Prior to this particular cam- 
paign, special writers were engaged to 
prepare stories or semi-news articles 
suitable for newspaper work. Twenty 
of these special articles were written, 
and 500 copies of each were multi- 
graphed, making a total of 10,000 copies. 
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These were: mailed to every one of the 
502 newspapers in California, together 
with a personal letter explaining in de- 
tail what was to be accomplished during 
the week. The united front presented 
by this concentration of advertising was 
most effective, and the publicity im- 
pressed the general public that the gas 
industry had a real and sincere desire 
to make its service as nearly perfect as 
possible. 

This Company also, through its repre- 
sentatives, maintains contact with various 
other organizations such as luncheon 
clubs, farm bureaus, etc., illustrated lec- 
tures descriptive of Company properties, 
and motion pictures in conjunction 
therewith have been given before a large 
number of public meetings. These lec- 
tures and motion picture features are 
universally well received, and do much 
towards acquainting our consumers and 
the public in general with the Company 
and its facilities to serve. 

I shall not endeavor to go into the de- 
tail of our affiliation with the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. This Associa- 
tion, as you know, is designed to accom- 
plish for the Pacific Coast what the 
American Gas Association does na- 
tionally. Personally, I believe that much 
good results from the activity of the 
Association, and our Company takes an 
active part in its work and is well rep- 
resented at all the annual meetings. 

We do not overlook the value of the 
personal contact established with repre- 
sentative men of the industry along the 
Coast. By interchange of ideas at these 
conventions, it enables us to better un- 
derstand the various problems of the 
utility, and often provides an inspira- 
tion which leads to the solution of some 
of our own. 

5. Appeal to the Public. 
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sive advertising campaign is being car- 
ried on in the following publications: 


62 daily newspapers 
140 weekly newspapers 
6 monthly publications 
3 farm publications 
8 foreign language publications 


One hundred twenty-six thousand 
column inches of space will be used 
during the current year of which 77,000 
will carry institutional or goodwill mes- 
sages. In addition to this advertising, 
approximately 75 newspaper articles are 
written by Company representatives 
each month in which we place before the 
people information as to the Company’s 
activities, and we have had unusual suc- 
cess in securing co-operation from the 
newspapers in publishing these articles 
as news items. 

The Company maintains demonstra- 
tions at all representative fairs and 
expositions, in addition to minor ones 
carried on continually throughout our 
various Divisions. While these may be 
primarily considered as affecting sales, 
they are so designed that a message of 
service is conveyed to all those attending. 
A very large number of our consumers 
and the public is reached through the 
medium of these demonstrations, and 
we feel that they justify themselves 
many times over. 

Educational trips to Company proper- 
ties have become a regular feature of its 
activities. These are attended by editors 
of newspapers and leaders in all lines of 
business, who thus have been afforded 
an opportunity for first-hand observa- 
tion of the Company’s properties and 
organization. A great deal of favorable 
publicity has resulted from these trips. 

In this brief summary of some of the 
Public Relations work on the Pacific 
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Coast, I have outlined a plan which from 
personal observation has been instru- 
mental in establishing and maintaining 
the gas industry in a favorable attitude 
towards its consumers and the public, 
generally. No claim for its perfection 
is made; we are constantly striving for 
improvement, and the plan is modified 
and expanded from time to time as ex- 


perience dictates. I am confident, how- 
ever, that it is fundamentally sound, 
and, with the improvement in its applica- 
tion which time and practice alone will 
insure, is destined to play an increasing- 
ly important part in the consummation 
of our highest ambition—the superlative 
in good Public Relations. 


st Ft Ss 


Public Utility Courses in Colleges 


Part Two 
This ts the continuation of this article, Part One appearing in the October issue. 


(Eprtor’s Nore.) 


The State University of Iowa, 

William G. Raymond, Dean, College of 
Applied Science, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


“In the college with which I am con- 
nected there are two courses offered and 
given last year and this year—one a 
course in Valuation of Public Utilities, 
given as a graduate course this year to 
five students ; the other a general course 
in Public Utilities, dealing with the or- 
ganization and financing, depreciation, 
accounting, and rate making for public- 
ly owned enterprises and the same top- 
ics, together with Valuation, of pri- 
vately owned enterprises, given to a 
class of twenty-two senior students tak- 
ing the course as an elective in addition 
to their regular work. 

“I have also in preparation a text 
' covering the work being given to these 
students, which I hope to complete 
some time in the coming summer. 

“T have made a tentative draft of some 
six chapters which I expect to revise 
further myself before submitting them 
to competent utility critics, and shall 


proceed, of course, at what pace I can 
with the remaining parts of the work. 
What I am trying to do is not to give 
an exposition of the technical questions 
with which utilities are concerned, but 
an exposition of the more or less general 
questions with which they are concerned 
and with which public officers having 
to do with their regulation ought to be 
concerned. 

“One of the chapters covering the 
question of taxation of utilities, not in 
detail, but arguing the general question 
of whether or not they should be taxed, 
what the results will be to the public in 
general if the utilities are taxed, will ap- 
pear as an article in the forthcoming 
number of our student publication, a 
copy of which I shall have sent to you 
for the purpose of securing your criti- 
cism. 

“I shall be very glad, indeed, to avail 
myself of your offer of material from 
your library, of access to works and of- 
fices of Illinois utilities, and of the will- 
ingness to examine and criticize the 
manuscript when it is ready.” 
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University of Kansas, 
Professor C. M. Fassett, 
Department of Political Science, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


“In answer to your questions: I have 
published two books relating to city 
government in each of which there is 
some matter relating to Public Utilities. 
I have also written a number of articles 
for the technical journals and also a few 
pamphlets. I have now in preparation 
a text book on municipal administration 
which will contain chapters on fran- 
chises, utility regulation, utility finance 
and municipal ownership.” 

In a subsequent letter Dean Fassett 
wrote: 

“The books I have written on muni- 
cipal government are ‘Assets of the 
Ideal City’ and ‘Handbook of Municipal 
Government’ both published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, of 426 West 


Broadway, New York. The book I am 
now working upon will be published by 
the same publisher. No manuscript has 


yet been prepared. I am gathering the 
material and will do the writing during 


the summer vacation.” 
{ 


University of Kentucky, 

Edward Wiest, Head, Department of 
Economics and Sociology, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 


“The University of Kentucky is al- 
ready giving a course in Public Utili- 
ties, primarily from the point of view 
of municipal administration. We hope 
also to develop a course in which the 
emphasis will be laid primarily upon 
the economic aspects. 

“With respect to the writing of a 
text book, I wish to say that Professor 
Leland and I are thinking of writing a 
book jointly, and we should be pleased 
to have you send us whatever literature 
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you may have available for this pur- 
pose.” 


Harvard University, 
David T. Pottinger—University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“The only volume we publish within 
the scope of your inquiry is ‘A Biblio- 
graphy of Municipal Utility Regulation 
and Municipal Ownership’ by Don L. 
Stevens of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which is listed in 
our catalogue at $4.50.” 

W. B. Donham, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, wrote: 

“At present we have no courses in 
the school in Public Utilities, though 
we are hoping to re-establish instruc- 
tion in this subject as soon as our 
finances permit. The instruction was 
formerly given by W. H. Hood of 
Stone & Webster, Boston, and, more 
recently, by Professor E. E. Lincoln, 
who is now with the Western Electric 
Company, New York.” 


Boston University, 

Harold Whitehead, College of Business 
Administration, 

Boston, Mass. 


“[ have much pleasure in enclosing a 
folder of a program we have worked 
out for the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company. This is, I hope, merely the 
beginning of a plan for bigger work so 
that any suggestions or advice you can 
give me would be really more than 
welcome. 

“T have been giving this whole ques- 
tion some serious thought of late and 
realize that it is a problem of first mag- 
nitude. 

“Whether we have any members of 
the faculty who are equipped both in 
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time and information to prepare any 
books, I would not care to say at this 
time. Frankly, I am somewhat hazy as 
to just what books are really needed. 
I had in mind, myself, the preparation 
of a book on ‘selling’ public utilities’ 
services, and good-will to the public. 
However, I would have to know much 
more about the subject than I do at 
present.” 


University of Michigan, 

H. E. Riggs, Dept. of Civil Engineer- 
ing, 

PB, SH Michigan. 

“The University of Michigan, College 
of Engineering, has given courses in 
Public Utility Problems for a number of 
years. Commencing 10 or 11 years ago, 
Dean M. E. Cooley offered a course 
for about four years under the title of 
Public Utilities. This was a one-hour 
a week lecture course nominally given 
by the Dean; in reality the Dean gave 
six or eight lectures a semester, the 
other lectures being given by engineers, 
managers, attorneys and others inter- 
ested in different phases of the problem. 
In 1914 or 1915, I took the course over 
and have given about 12 or 14 lectures 
a semester, the Dean giving one or two. 
The attempt has been to reach a good 
sized group of seniors and to give them 
the general outlines of the legal and 
economic problems that have been de- 
veloping in recent years in connection 
with Public Utilities. 

“The McGraw-Hill Company issued 
a book which I prepared last spring 
and summer on “The Depreciation of 
Public Utilities Properties’. I think that 
an examination of this book will show 
you very clearly my general trend of 
thought in this subject. 

“I would welcome the cooperation of 


your committee. I am of the opinion 
that an issue so live as this one, so vital 
to the nation, ought to be met by the 
colleges and universities of the country 
and that courses ought to be established 
in just as many of the large universities 
as possible. I am further of the opinion 
that these courses ought to be handled 
by older men who have had experience 
in the construction, operation, main- 
tenance or management of properties 
and not entrusted, at all, to men who 
have had less than five years or more of 
actual first-hand experience with the 
properties. I do not believe that the 
best results can be had by treating this 
subject in a purely academic way.” 


The University of Minnesota, 
lohn J. Reighard, School of Business, 
finneapolis, Minn. 


“The School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota conducts a course 
in Public Utilities, open to properly 
qualified students from the various col- 
leges. The course is specialized, distinct 
from courses in railroad or transporta- 
tion problems and deals specifically 
with the field with which your commit- 
tee is concerned. The class meets three 
hours a week for one quarter of about 
ten weeks, and has an enrollment at 
present of about 50 students, drawn 
mainly from the Colleges of Business, 
Engineering, and Liberal Arts. 


“As far as I am aware, no member of 
the staff has published a text book in 
this field. As the one who is responsi- 
ble for the course, I have searched the 
field and know that there is no adequate 
book which covers the ground. Ma- 
terial must be drawn from a variety of 
sources. In the absence ofa suitable 
text, we are using: 
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Lyman: Rate Making for Public 
Utilities. 

Riggs: Depreciation of Public Utility 
Properties. 

Hartman: Fair Value. 

Holmes: Railroad and Public Utility 
Regulation in Wisconsin. 

Brief before a commission in a street 
railway rate case. 

Opinion of the commission in the 
same case. 

Various magazine articles, etc. 


“Thus you will see the course studies 
the problems of regulation and the pro- 
cedure of rate determination both in 
theory and by concrete illustration. 
Students should leave the course with a 
clear conception of the problems con- 
fronting management, as well as the 
commission and the courts in matters 
of rate and service regulation. It does 
not attempt to give technical training to 
prospective employes further than that.” 


University of Missouri, 

Isidor Loeb, School of Business and 
Public Administration. 

Columbia, Missouri. 


“Replying to your communication, I 
will state that last year the Missouri 
Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion held a conference with members of 
our faculty in engineering and in busi- 
ness administration. As a result of this 
conference, the Committee undertook to 
recommend to its members to cooperate 
in having university students in engi- 
neering and in business administration 
do work in their plants during the sum- 
mer vacations and after graduation. 

“The members of our faculty under- 
took to givé courses which would have 
some special relation to public utilities. 
In the Department of Economics and 
Commerce, the course in Transporta- 
tion was broadened so as to embrace 
Transportation and Public Utilities. 


Ba 
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“Professor H. G. Brown of the De- 
partment of Economics and Commerce 
is the author of a work on Transporta- 
tion, but no other work in the field of 
Public Utility has been published by 
any member of our faculty.” 


Washington University, 

G. W. Stephens, School of Commerce 
and Finance, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


“Your letter addressed to Chancellor 
Hall has been handed to me for reply. 
We offer a course of one semester in 
Public Utilities dealing with the eco- 
nomic, legal and social aspects of the 
matter. The undersigned is responsible 
for the work in this field.” 


The University of Montana, 
S. W. Coon, Dean, School of Business 

Administration, 

Missoula, Montana. 

“We have at present only one general 
informative course in Public Utilities. 
We hope to add to these courses as our 
finances will permit and are interested 
in the work which you are doing. 

“Is there any special literature avail- 
able such as speakers’ bulletins or spe- 
cial educational pamphlets, etc.? Has 
anything yet been done that would place 
the current news of the utility world at 
our disposal?” 


Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Alex. C. Humphreys, President, 
Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J. 

“T see at the head of the list of mem- 
bers of the Illinois Committee the name 
of William A. Baehr. I have no doubt 
there are others on the Committee who 
are familiar with my work on Public 
Utilities. 

“Here at the Institute, we do some- 
thing along the lines of your suggestion 
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and, in fact, we commenced even before 
I became president in 1902; the addition 
to our course having been approved by 
the President, Dr. Morton, on my sug- 
gestion as a trustee. This carries some 
instruction in the business side of en- 
gineering and, in my lectures, I have 
a good deal to say with regard to Public 
Utilities and their activities. 

“IT do not know of any one else on our 
faculty who would be particularly quali- 
fied in the writing of a text book and 
certainly I would not have the time to 
do so. The book I have written has 
been, for a number of years, used in my 
course to guide and instruct our men 
how to meet these questions but it is 
not specifically directed to Public Utili- 
ties.” 


Columbia University, 
Professor N. L. Englehardt, Teachers 

College, 

New York City, N. Y. 

“I am enclosing clippings from our 
Teachers College catalog which show 
you the kinds of courses given in this 
institution bearing upon Public Utili- 
ties. In a sense, all of the courses on 
finance and those in school administra- 
tion connect themselves directly with 
the kind of courses which you have in 
mind. I believe that we have not yet 
begun to give the instruction in the 
Public Utility field that ought to be 
done.” 


New York University, 

Chauncey R. Porter, Secretary, School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 

CK ahem Square, New York City, 


“We have two courses in Public Util- 
ity. Valuation and Public Utility Rate 
Making in the School of Commerce. 
Both of these courses were given by 
Professor David Friday several years 


ago and this next year they will go into 
our regular Economics Department. The 
courses are of interest, naturally, only 
to those students who expect to go into 
the Public Utility field or who expect 
to become bond salesmen. In other 
words, they are very technical courses.” 


The College of the City of New York, 

F. R. Robinson, Dean of the School of 
Business, 

New York City, N. Y. 

“Your letter to President Sidney 
Mezes was turned over to me for reply. 

“We have had courses connected with 
Public Utilities for a good many years. 
These courses are in the Department of 
Economics of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Science and also the School of 
Business and Civic Administration. In 
the fundamental courses in Economics 
and also in the course on Problems in 
Political Economy, the general relation 
of public utilities to the rest of the in- 
dustrial world is treated. We have, be- 
sides these courses, the following tech- 
nical courses : 

“Public Utilities Accounting and Sta- 
tistics, and also Public Utilities Regula- 
tion. The first of these courses deals 
principally with accounting classifica- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for railroads and the New York 
Public Service Commissions for other 
public utilities, the statistical require- 
ments of the Commission and the forms 
of annual reports. The second course 
deals with the problems presented by 
the valuation of public utilities, regu- 
larization of security issues and rate 
making. 

“We find no difficulty in getting very 
competent instructors in the City of 
New York and we have adequate ma- 
terial for the successful conduct of our 
courses.” 
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Syracuse University, 

Dean Charles Lee Raper, College of 
Business Administration, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Your letter addressed to Chancellor 
Flint has been referred to me for reply. 
I am glad to say that we have a De- 
partment of Transportation in this Col- 
lege. We have an Associate Professor 
who gives all of his time and I give 
some of my time to instruction in Trans- 
portation; most of my time is given to 
administration. We give courses in 
Water Transportation, Rail Transpor- 
tation, Motor Transportation, Public 
Utilities, and Electric Railway Trans- 
portation. 

“Neither the Associate Professor nor 
I are prepared at this time to do any 
work for texts. The Associate Profes- 
sor has already a very large task ahead 
of him. I have propositions from two 
of the eastern publishing houses for 
anything that I may be able to write.” 


University of Cincinnati, 

A. M. Wilson, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“We probably have sixty or seventy 
students employed on the cooperative 
basis by utilities in this vicinity. As a 
part of our curriculum, we have courses 
which naturally bring up questions re- 
lating to the relations between the utility 
and the public. Quite recently, the fac- 
ulty has given considerable considera- 
tion to the possibilities of using the 
book got up by Mr. Rorty, of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, published by Shaw and Com- 
pany of Chicago, entitled, if I remember 
correctly, ‘Some Problems in Current 
Economics,’ or ‘Some Current Prob- 
lems in Economics.’ That little book 


reflects rather accurately the spirit of 
our faculty in handling these problems.” 


University of Oregon, 

E. C. Robbins, Dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 

Eugene, Oregon. 


“You will be interested to know that 
courses on public utilities are given at 
the University of Oregon. 

“Among these courses are: Public 
Utilities Accounting and Control of 
Carriers. Several other courses touch 
upon the subject but do not deal with it 
primarily.” 


University of Pittsburgh, 

George Jarvis Thompson, Pittsburgh 
Law School, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“As I was the one who introduced the 
courses in the Law of Public Utilities 
in this Law School, naturally, I am quite 
in accord with the viewpoint of your 
committee in suggesting that .appropri- 
ate courses upon the subject of ‘Public 
Utilities’ be given in the colleges and 
universities of the country. It is evident 
that your committee, like all who work 
in this field, have been impressed with 
the scarcity of simple and authoritative 
texts of a general nature, both upon the 
law and upon the economics of the sub- 
ject. 

“In response to this need, Professor 
John B. Cheadle, of the University of 
Oklahomo-School of Law, and I are 
just entering upon the preparation of a 
treatise. entitled ‘Principles of the Law 
of Public Utilities,’ to be published by 
the West Publishing Company of St. 
Paul, Minn. The plan is to state the 
principles of the subject as they appear 
in the decided cases, to critically ex- 


amine the same, and to present the basis 
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for a restatement of those principles 
where that is deemed necessary to the 
end that the law may work in accord 
with the actualities of the utility busi- 
ness. 

“I first studied Public Utilities under 
Professor Bruce Wyman at the Har- 
vard Law School, and subsequently un- 
der Dean Roscoe Found of the same 
institution. For three years, I taught 
the subject in a Chinese Government 
Law School at Tientsin, China,—a land 
where there are no public utilities in our 
sense of the term. Returning for gradu- 
ate work at Harvard Law School, I was 
appointed Thayer Teaching Fellow, and 
twice conducted the course in Public 
Utilities there. In 1919, I came to this 
Law School where I introduced Public 
Utilities into the curriculum. Last year, 
I divided the subject into two courses, 
Public Utilities I, covering the Com- 
mon Law, and Public Utilities II, treat- 
ing of statutory regulation of public 
utilities as exemplified by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and by the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Company Law. 
This is believed to have been the first 
attempt made in any of our law schools 
to combine into a single course the 
study of federal and state regulation. At 
present, I am conducting the last men- 
tioned course before a group of the 
members of the local bar, who seem well 
pleased with it. 

“I have written the following notes 
and articles concerning the Law of Pub- 
lic Utilities in law periodicals: 

“Right of Public Service Company to 


Alter Rates Fixed by Contracts,” Note 
in 32 Harvard Law Review 74. 

“Right of Public Service Company or 
State Commission to Alter Rates Fixed 
by Contract,” II. Note in Harvard Law 
Review 97. 

“Protection of Public Service Enter- 


oo from Competition,” Note in 33 
arvard Law Review 576. 

“The Next Py in Public Utility 
Regulation,” est Virginia Law 
Quarterly 253 71922) 

“Labor and the Law in the Public 
Utility Field.” 21 Michigan Law Review 
I (1922). 

“Professor Charles Reitell, of the 
School of Economics, University of 
Pittsburgh, has written a valuable arti- 
cle entitled, ‘Invested Earnings,—Their 
Social Significance in Public Utility Fi- 
nancing.’ Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, No- 
vember, 1919.” 

Professor Thompson enclosed a spe- 
cial announcement on advanced courses 
in Law for the semester beginning 
February 12, 1923, the courses offered 
being Public Utilities, Federal’ Practice, 
Administrative Law and Taxation. De- 
scription of the Public Utilities Course: 
A brief resumé of the Common Law of 
the subject followed by a comprehensive 
study of statutory regulation of Public 
Service enterprises as exemplified by 
the Interstate Commerce Act and Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Company Law; 
history and constitutionality of regula- 
tion by commissions; jurisdiction of 
respective commissions; adjustment of 
Interstate and Intra-state regulation; 
certificate of convenience and necessity, 
internal control of the utility—security 
issues, accounts and reports; service; 
facilities; discrimination; liability and 
limitations thereon; rates and rate con- 
tracts; valuation and rate-making; in- 
ter-utility relations; abandonment of 
service; judicial review. Lectures, se- 
lected cases and readings. 

University of South Dakota, 
Frank T. Stockton, Dean, College of 


Arts and Sciences, 
Vermillion, S. D. 
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“The University of South Dakota is 
not now giving a course in Public Utili- 
ties, but its plan is to offer it next year 
in case legislative appropriations per- 
mit. We have no one here qualified for 
writing a text on Public Utilities. In 
fact, we will be much interested in gain- 
ing any information about texts or other 
material which you may be able to af- 
ford. us.” 


University of Texas, 

W. M. W. Splawn, Dept. of Economics 
and Sociology, 

Austin, Texas. 

“In February, 1921, the Journal of 
Political Economy published an article 
by me on ‘Reproduction Cost as a Meth- 
od of Valuation.’ I have prepared a 
book of mimeographic readings for the 
class in Utilities, but I do not contem- 
plate publishing the book for the mar- 
ket.” 


Washington and Lee University, 

Robert ‘'H. Tucker, Department of Eco- 
nomics, 

Lexington, Va. 

“I am very much interested in the 
general subject of Public Utilities and 
am giving a little course in Public Utili- 
ties in connection with my course in 
Railway Transportation. The course 
was introduced in 1915, and was at the 
time, so far as I know, the first general 
course in Public Utilities offered in the 
South,” 


‘E. D. Hancock, School of Commerce 
and Administration, Washington and 
Lee University, wrote: 
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“We are giving in this department 
regular courses in Transportation and 
Municipal Public Utilities in which 
most of the points mentioned in your 
list are covered, and in which I think 
main emphasis is on the relation of 
these utilities to the public in such 
questions as rates, arid rate making, 
regulation and control, etc. Some of 
the other subjects you mention, such as 
financing and security issues, and cus- 
tomer ownership, are covered in other 
courses without, however, any special 
reference to public utilities as distin- 
guished from other business enterprises 
except insofar as the public utilities pre- 
sent different problems or methods, as 
in the case, for example, of security is- 
sues.” 


Virginia Military Institute, 
W. M. Huntley, 
Lexington, Va. 


“We give as much attention to the 
subject of Public Utilities as we can in 
our several courses in Economics, and 
we bring to the attention of the students 
all the current information we can get 
dealing with the various phases of or- 
ganization, capitalization, and regula- 
tion of public utilities. The young men 
appear to be very much interested in 
the subject and I am sure good results 
will follow. When we are able to en- 
large our courses, I shall write you so 
that we may have the benefit of your 
advice.” 











W HAT I have to say will consist prin- 
cipally of two stories, which I think 
have a direct application to the utility 
business. 

The first concerns a member of my 
profession, an advertising man, who was 
in the employ of a circus. 
function to precede the circus into vari- 
ous communities and there to call at the 
newspaper offices and make sure that the 
notices would be flattering and to put on 
the fence posts and the barns pictures of 
the bearded lady and the man-eating 
snakes, and finally to get in touch with 
the proprietor of some store and contract 
with him for the space on either side of 
the elephant to be used -for advertising 
purposes in the parade. 

So, coming to a cross-roads town one 
time, he found that there was only one 
store and the proprietor did not receive 
him enthusiastically. Said the proprietor, 
“Why should I advertise? I have been 
here for twenty years. There isn’t a 
man, woman or child around here that 
does not know where I am and what I 
sell and how I do business.” The adver- 
tising man answered very promptly, be- 
cause in our business if we hesitate we 
are lost, and he said to the proprietor, 
pointing across the street, “What is that 
building over there?” The proprietor said 
to him, “That is the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” The advertising man said, 
“How long has that been there?” The 
proprietor said, “Oh, I don’t know; 
seventy-five years probably.” “And yet,” 
said the advertising man, “and yet, they 
ring the church bell every Sunday morn- 
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“And there Arose a New King which Knew 
Not Joseph” 


It was his . 


My second story has also a religious 
flavor. It relates to a gentleman named 
Joseph, who is now deceased. Those of 
you who, like myself, were brought up on 
the Bible may have found some ac- 
count of his very remarkable business ca- 
reer in that book. Those of you who have 
not read that book or who do not have it 
in your libraries may have heard of him 
thiough the works of Rudyard Kipling, 
because Mr. Kipling said of Joseph this, 
as you will remember: “Who shall doubt 
the secret hid under Cheop’s pyramid 
was that the contractor did Cheops out 
of several millions, and that Joseph’s sud- 
den rise to controller of supplies was 
graft of monstrous size worked on Pha- 
raoh’s swarthy civilians.” 

But the account of Joseph in the Old 
Testament is much more complete and to 
his credit. You remember that he left 
his country under difficulties and, coming 
into a strange country, through his dili- 
gence and intelligence, he rose until he 
became the principal person in the state, 
second only to the king. Then there 
comes in that account, in that story, what 
I regard as one of the most amazing, one 
of the most staggering lines that has ever 
been written in a business history, a line 
that I think ought to be engraved deep on 
the office wall of every man who has any- 
thing to do with public relations, because 
with no interruption, no explanation, the 
account which has just finished telling of 
Joseph’s remarkable career (and he 


reached a point where his public relations 
were widespread and where his private 
relations had all the good jobs in the 


kingdom) goes on to say: 
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“And Pharaoh died, and there arose in subject of public relations.” (Excerpt 
Egypt a new King which knew not 
Joseph.” 

“Now, gentlemen, I believe that that is 
the greatest sermon ever written on the Association.) 


from address of Bruce Barton at Annual 


Convention of National Electric Light 


How one company capitalized Friday the 13th in a 
Special Sales Offer 
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Address of the Chairman 


F, A. LEMKE 


HE CUSTOMARY address of your 
< greFios is, as usual, a brief review 
of the past year. 

The year now ended has been one of 
excellent progress for this Manufactur- 
ers Section. We now have a member- 
ship of 270, as compared with’246 last 
year. There still are many eligible 
prospects yet to be interested in becom- 
ing members of this Section. 

No meetings of this Section have been 
held during the year. There has seemed 
to be nothing for discussion at any time 
during the year of sufficient importance 
to justify the very large expense of time 
and money that getting the Section to- 
gether as a body would represent. 

Committee meetings, with the aid of 
the work of the very active headquarters 
staff, have adequately handled all mat- 
ters needing attention from time to time. 
In that connection, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the careful attention 
given the affairs of this Manufacturers 
Section by our secretary, Mr. C. W. 
Berghorn. 

During the present year, an Industrial 
Gas Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation has been formed, that promises 
to be a strong active Section. At the 
present time it has in the course of 
preparation, six booklets bearing the 
following titles: 


Hotel and Restaurant Uses 
Large Volume Water Heating 
Wholesale Baking 


Steam Boilers 
House Heating 
Combustion 

At this particular meeting, we have 
the greatest exhibition ever held in con- 
nection with the gas industry ; it covers 
27,500 square feet of display space, as 
compared with 19,000 square feet last 
year. There are 160 exhibits as com- 
pared with 135 last year, which clearly 
shows a splendidly increased interest in 
both the Association and the industry, 
and an optimistic outlook on business 
prospects. 

This present annual meeting and ex- 
hibition has been extensively advertised 
by member manufacturers. Further than 
that, this convention and show has been 
well advertised by many trade journals 
and by mail to plumbers, architects, 
heating engineers, hardware and furni- 
ture dealers, in all the country east of 
the Mississippi River. It is hoped that 
many members of these more or less 
allied trades will accept the invitation 
to come to inspect the greatest display 
of gas appliances ever held up to this 
time. 

It has been the policy of the other 
Sections of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation to ask from and to give to this 
Section, co-operation of general advan- 
tage. Your Section has been represented 
on several committees of other Sections. 
One such committee of some importance 
is the Plumber’s Co-operation Com- 
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mittee of the Commercial Section. That 
Committee has as its Chairman, Mr. 
Frank H. Knapp of this Section. In 
the month of June, Mr. Knapp, repre- 
senting the Association, addressed the 
Annual Convention of the great National 
Master Plumbers Association, which al- 
so met at Atlantic City. 

The Gas Sales Stimulation Bulletins, 
issued by the Commercial Section this 
year, have been wonderfully good; but 
I wonder if they have fully received the 
deserved support of all appliance mem- 
bers of this Section. They should have 
such support that encouragement for 
their continuance may exist. 

The Association Monthly is another 
opportunity that does not seem to be as 
usefully regarded by membership of our 
Section as it might be. Supply news 
and items of interest for use in it.- Read- 
ing it is not enough. The suggestion 
is made that the Chairman of each of 
the ten Divisions of this Section furnish 
one paper during the year for use in the 
Association Monthly. Observing this 
suggestion would mean that each of the 
various interests represented by this 
Section would have the benefit during 
the year of at least one good strong 
article in the Association Monthly. 

From time to time the suggestion has 
been made that there should be a large 
amount of co-operative advertising of 
gas and gas appliances in national 
magazines to further educate and con- 
vert the public. This subject is one of 
such possibilities as to deserve serious 
consideration. Perhaps it would be 
difficult right now to raise a sufficient 
amount of money to do such advertising 
in a worthwhile way, possibly, though, 
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a plan could be evolved for presen- 
tation to the Executive Committee of 
the American Gas Association that 
would be so attractive in its possi- 
bilities as to bring approval. In time, 
no doubt, adequate provision for such 
work will exist, through the setting aside 
by each gas company of some fraction 
of a cent for each thousand cubic feet 
of gas sold. 

Your chairman has but one recom- 
mendation to make; it is of some im- 
portance to the Association, and es- 
pecially so to the members of this Manu- 
facturers Section. 

An increasing number of gas proper- 
ties are in the control of organizations 
that are mainly electric business in their 
general interest. We find, as a result, 
an increasing number of gas properties 
in charge of men, who by education, 
experience, and tradition are electric men 
before they are gas men; accordingly, 
they are inclined to minimize the im- 
portance and usefulness of gas and to 
promote gas and gas appliances only in 
a comparatively modest way. 

The recommendation offered is, there- 
fore, that the American Gas Association, 
this Section of the Association, and each 
member of this Section, make every 
reasonable possible effort to post such 
men that gas and electricity are sub- 
stantially non-competitive; that for 
power purposes gas does not compete 
with electricity; that where gas is 
available, “If it is done with - Heat 
you can do it Better with Gas,” and, 
therefore, gas and gas appliances should 
have the same active, effective, constant, 
persistent promotion as is given to elec- 
tricity and electric appliances. 
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Address of the Chairman 


R. M. SEARLE 


SEE BY the program that I am slated 

for some opening remarks. I do not 
think that any gas man of long standing 
could have been more inspired than I 
was today by the exhibition on the Steel 
Pier ; by the inspiration and by the pos- 
sibilities shown there for the future 
benefit of everybody in the art; by the 
money spent ; by the absolute confidence 
for the future those manufacturers must 
have in the art, expressing more by the 
money they have spent in that confi- 
‘dence than many gas men. have ex- 
pressed heretofore. 

Having been in the gas and electric 
business now for forty years, I have had 
an opportunity to compare the two lines 
of endeavor and to make a study of the 
evolutions of both. I can recall in 1908, 
at Lake Champlain, a discussion as to 
why the automobile could never take its 
place in the social fabric of the country, 
because you could ride in a trolley for 
a nickel. I took the other side of that 
discussion and pointed out of the win- 
dow to a sign, a big blue sign—I can 
recall it now—which read: 


“BOARD AND LODGING $5.00 
PER WEEK” 


and yet we were paying $15.00 apiece at 
the hotel and none of us went to the 
$5.00 boarding house. 

It is the right, the promise, the re- 


ward offered us by the framers of the 
Constitution—the pursuit of happiness. 
There has never been, and probably 
never will be, a bigger contribution than 
gas toward the elimination of drudgery 
to everybody and every class—a con- 
tribution to that happiness that the Con- 
stitutional writers and originators fore- 
cast. 


I foresee now, from my experience in 
the electric business, that there is no 
limit to the gas business. It is a sur- 
vival of the fittest and it is a survival 
of the elimination of drudgery. It is the 
greatest comfort giver and will take its 
place in society because of its economic 
use, as the automobile has taken its 
place. 

For four years in connection with the 
trolley business, with a white pass in 
my pocket, I never was on a trolley 
car and I used the automobile at a dol- 
lar a throw for a ride, and there are tens 
of thousands—some twelve millions in 
this country doing that today. I can 
recall when we could not give away a 
gas range or water heater. Baths were 
taken Saturday night, and if you 
smelled sweet, you skipped. Today there 
are three or four bathrooms in every 
house, a bath is taken every day, and 
sometimes oftener, and the carrying 
charge for the bathroom is more than 
the combined cost of taxes, water, in- 
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terest and gas—forty years ago for a 
similar living condition. All created by 
the opportunity ; all created because in- 
ventive genius made the bathroom a 
necessity. 

I have already stated publicly and re- 
iterate here, in reply to Mr. Babson 
(and to give him due credit I under- 
stand he has since retracted the state- 
ment) that the gas business in Roches- 
ter in 1940 will be larger and more 
profitable than the electric business. 

Let me show you how the electric 
man has to take advantage of the possi- 
bilities. Every catalog carries a direct 
connected motor, or every device shows 
a direct connected motor. Anyone can 
sell you a security if it has the word 
“electric” in it. Oil securities are more 
easily sold if you tell the people they 
are drilling the wells with electricity. 
That halo has been propaganded into 
the people until they have been satu- 
rated. But the demand is for that great 
state of the art of eliminating drudgery. 
Every magazine and every catalog fea- 
tures a gas range in the kitchen; linole- 
um ads, kitchen furniture ads show a 
gas range in the kitchen—many today 
are showing water heaters in the kitch- 
en, showing by their salesmanship a 
kitchen is not complete, or a house is 
not complete without this equipment. 
The same thing will take place in house- 
hold heating. 

Last April a man telephoned me and 
asked if he could have 3,000 k.w. of 
capacity by November Ist. He was 
promptly answered, “Yes.” It required 
$600,000 of the Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation’s money to prepare to 
give him that service. One customer! 


That is more than the capital of some 
gas campanies, and we never dreamed 
of not doing it. We had a franchise and 
a monopoly and we felt we must give 
him that service. He has been taught 
that there is no other type of service to 
be used, and we are teaching that there 
will be no other type of heating that 
will be used but gas. The industrial 
plant will want millions of feet of gas 
per month and it will require hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to give it to 
them. Why not? If we know our art 
is the survival of the fittest—and no 
one knows it better than we do—and we 
have the imagination and the zeal and 
give the service, we are bound to get the 
business. 

See what people are contributing to 
us? The zeal of the bathtub people. 
Plumbing appliances have brought more 
use for water heating. The zeal of men 
to make the kitchen attractive. And to 


sell their products, they sell and are fea- 


turing our product. The zeal of intelli- 
gent furnace construction will be so fea- 
tured by those manufacturers that they 
will sell our product and create a de* 
mand and if you will look today indus- 
trially on every industrial function sup- 
plying heat, gas has its place and a 
preference. 

Like the village souse who stood on 
the curb as the funeral cortege went 
along, everyone in the village wonder- 
ing what was going to happen next. He 
followed the cortege and when the body 
was lowered and the minister said, 

“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

May his soul rest ever in peace” 
the souse said, “What could be prettier 
than that?” 


2 2 
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Address of the Chairman 


WILLIAM GOULD 


URING THE past twelve months and 
Dine our last Convention, our gas 
company members have made records in 
their sales of gas and appliances. I feel 
that our Commercial Section has been 
one of the great helpful influences in 
bringing this about and this places us in 
a position to take unto ourselves in- 
creased enthusiasm and interest in the 
work to be done during the coming year. 

Your Committees should feel proud 
of themselves and the Association proud 
of them, as they have continually func- 
tioned and worked during the past 
twelve months, as will be shown by the 
several reports from their Chairmen. 
One has only to look over the sales re- 
sults of all our company members to 
prove this statement. 

I wish at this time to thank, for our 
Section, your Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. E. 
Davies and Mr. J. P. Hanlan, who have 
been in charge of the Sales Stimulation 
Committee for the past year. This Com- 
mittee has sent out pamphlets containing 
constructive and helpful sales sugges- 
tions covering the different seasons of- 
the entire year to all our company mem- 
bers. They have been untiring in their 


- 


work. They have, to my mind, offered 
the best sales suggestions ever put out by 
our Association. 

Another important Committee which 
has helped to put over the selling idea 
and whose work has even been more 
difficult than that of the Sales Stimula- 





tion Committee is the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Plumber and Heating 
Dealer of which Mr. F. H. Knapp has 
been Chairman. Mr. Knapp has person- 
ally addressed several conventions of 
plumbers and the impressions that he has 
left with them are those which will help 
the plumber and heating dealer to have 
more interest in the sales of gas appli- 
ances, and which will tend to reduce 
their antagonism to gas companies. This 
is a most important step taken along the 
line of proper public relations, as it 
most certainly tends to reduce antagon- 
ism and substitutes a more kindly feel- 
ing among those people coming in con- 
tact with the plumber and the heating 
dealer. 

This Committee of Cooperation with 
the Plumber and Heating Dealer sent out 
a pamphlet to all company members giv- 
ing them several suggestions for cooper- 
ation with the plumber and dealer that 
were in such form that they met nearly 
every local condition that could exist in 
any gas company. I know personally of 
many companies who have been influ- 
enced to start along the suggestions made 
by Mr. Knapp’s Committee and I want 
to thank Mr. Knapp and his Committee 
for their cooperation, hard work and 
good results which they have achieved. 

The Committee on Home Economics 
Service Bureau, of which Mr. Philmer 
Eves is Chairman, got out a most com- 
prehensive story regarding this subject, 
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covered in detail with photographs and 
suggestions, whereby nearly every gas 
company could profit in the use of them. 
This subject of Home Economics Ser- 
vice Bureau is closely allied with stimu- 
lating proper public relations and also 
helps in a considerable way to increase 
the sales of gas appliances, and their 
proper use. I do not know of a more 
important Committee, for the reasons 
suggested above, and I trust that their 
work will be continued. 

Mr. A. P. Post was Chairman of 
the Retail Pricing Committee and, 
whether you know it or not, had his 
work cut out for him. None of us who 
listened to his wonderful paper on this 
subject, before one of the general ses- 
sions last year, can forget how thor- 
oughly he proved his assertions. I have 
appreciated the difficulties in the path of 
Mr. Post and his Committee and a report 
has been made to your Managing Com- 
mittee which has been submitted to the 
Executive Board with definite recom- 
mendations. Mr. Post will speak for 
himself later on this subject but no mat- 
ter what he says at that time, I wish to 
thank him and his Committee for the 
recommendations sent in. 

The Committee on Cooperation with 
Architects and Builders, of which Mr. 
R. S. Doull is Chairman, has also had a 
hard row to hoe. They have made con- 
siderable progress in bringing before the 
proper men suggestions affecting our in- 
dustry and I feel regarding this Com- 
mittee’s work in the past and in the 
future, that because of its importance it 
necessarily must move slowly. 

In reviewing the work of the above 
mentioned Committees and the fine re- 
sults which they have achieved, I think 
that they will all agree with me that these 
would not have been possible except for 
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the cooperation, help and suggestions, 
given to them by our Section Secretary. 
It has been a great pleasure for me per- 
sonally to have had this same kind of 
cooperation and help from Mr. Stotz 
during the past year and I think it per- 
fectly proper that at this time I should 
thank him. 

As your Chairman I cannot but help 
make a few suggestions. 

First—I would like to recommend that 
the Committees I have mentioned to you 
be continued during the coming year, as 
I consider their work of great import- 
ance. 

Second—I wish to speak to you re- 
garding the Dollar Appliance Sales per 
Meter per Year Contest and the object 
in having it. 

In every other department of the gas 
industry, but the Sales Department, 
standards are set, bogeys are made to 
aim at. In the Accounting, in the Oper- 


ating and in the Manufacturing Sec- 
tions, there are certain standards. In 
our Commercial Departments we have 
heretofore worked on a hit or miss plan, 
doing what we called “as well as we 
could” and increasing year by year our 


sales. But when all was said and done 
we had no definite knowledge or the 
facts that would prove that we had done 
well, 

This Dollar Sales per Meter per Year 
Contest was inaugurated with the 
thought that this Section might be able, 
with the facts gathered, to suggest a 
bogey or a mark to be reached by the gas 
companies in the sales of appliances. 
This contest put all our companies on 
an even basis, namely “Dollar Sales per 
Meter,” which we felt was a fairer com- 
parison than quoting total sales, which 
was of little inspiration to small com- 
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panies. This same comparison might 
turn out to be favorable to the small 
company man, if these totals were di- 
vided by the number of meters in his 
territory. 

This has proven to be true, as the 
smaller companies have shown a much 
larger average in total sales per meter 
per year than the larger companies, I 
think this gives the smaller company 
man a more hopeful feeling than he has 
ever had before. 

It is perfectly obvious, I am sure to 
you all, that a gas company’s total sales 
of appliances will be much greater if it 
has 50,000 meters than the company that 
has 5,000 and instead of talking here- 
after of gross sales of appliances, I 
recommend that we talk in terms of 
yearly sales per meter. 

This is done generally in making com- 
parisons between large and small com- 
panies when their sales of gas are dis- 
cussed, namely, output per meter per 
year, and I can see no reason why we 
should not continue to get some facts 
besides using what we have already re- 
ceived, to bring into existence a goal, a 
standard, a bogey, or whatever you will 
have it, for which our Sales Depart- 
ments may aim at or strive for. I trust 
this will be the start toward this custom. 
Let our Commercial Section not be be- 
hind our brother sections, in setting 
standards. When this has been achieved 
I sincerely hope that we will go a step 
further along this line. 

I am suggesting that we should know 
how many actual appliances should be 
sold yearly for every 1,000 meters. Dur- 
ing the past year I have talked with 
many manufacturers regarding this sub- 
ject and, in seeking information, was 
much disappointed, as the figures they 
submitted to me were based on what they 


hoped would be sold to meet their manu- 
facturing output, rather than from any 
definite facts, 

If you will bear with me for a minute 
I would like to give you an illustration. 
For the sake of argument, agree with 
me that the conservative life of a range 
is ten years. Also agree that the gas 
companies have doubled their customers 
in the last ten years. Another necessary 
agreement you will have to make, and it 
is perhaps exaggerating but on the safe 
side, allow me to say that ten years ago 
50% of our gas customers had gas 
ranges, which means that for every 
thousand meters there were 500 ranges 
installed. If the company with 1,000 


meters ten years ago, has in the past ten 
years doubled their meters, they have 
now 2,000 meters, 50% of which are 
ranges, which could mean 1,000 ranges 
installed. 

If ten years is the life of a gas range, 


conservatively speaking, at the end of 
this ten-year period 500 of them should 
have been replaced, which means an 
average of 50 per year. And if the same 
percentage is allowed, the 1,000 new me- 
ters taken on, that would mean another 
average of 50 ranges per year or a total 
of 100 ranges per year should have been 
sold to take care of the unfit ranges and 
to live up to the average of 50% on the 
new meters. Therefore, a company of 
2,000 meters today should have sold 
during the past ten years an average of 
100 ranges per year. This, I wish to call 
most particularly to your attention, 
would be making no progress, but would 
merely be taking care of a situation 
which existed ten years ago. It does 
not allow for any increase in new busi- 
ness, education and development. 
Roughly speaking, this would mean 
that every company should sell 5% of 
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its total meters in ranges per year or, as 
expressed above, a company of 2,000 
meters should sell 100 ranges per year. 
Now gentlemen, is this being done in 
your companies? You know the total 
number of meters you have, take 5% of 
them and see if you are selling that num- 
ber of ranges per year. How many of 
you know definitely the percentage of 
ranges to meters installed? 

I am sorry to say, by the figures I have 
already received, that in the majority of 
cases the gas companies are not selling 
5% in ranges of their total meters per 
year, and this is further borne out by 
our own experience of 4% last year. But 
we are satisfied that at the completion of 
this year we will have made the 5%. 

This situation to my mind can best be 
cared for when we strive to sell an 
amount of appliances that we all agree 
should be sold. But as the present cus- 
tom exists we are all doing the best we 
can, with no definite goal in mind, and 
the “best done in the past is not good 
enough”’ for the present. 

I feel strongly on this question, gentle- 
men, and think that our Section could 
very well analyze the figures submitted 
in this Dollar Appliance Sales per Meter 
Contest and with the figures received 
from future contests of like character 
we could definitely set, for our company 
members, a sales goal to aim at at least 
and one which, to my mind, would be 
reached in a very short time. None of 
you set out for this convention without 
definite knowledge, plans and determina- 
tion as to where you were going. You 
wanted to attend the convention and in 
order to do that you knew you had to 
go to Atlantic City. You aimed at some 
definite point and reached it. This we 
do in our everyday life and it is per- 
fectly reasonable that we should have 
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on our gas range. 


some definite goal set in our Commercial 
Section. 

Before closing I have another matter 
heavy on my mind, as I feel its import- 
ance is great. I do not feel that we have 
paid enough attention to the progress we 
are making in the efficiencies of our ap- 
pliances. The uppermost thought in my 
mind regarding this is the insulated oven 
I do not need to try 
to sell the idea that insulation not only 
keeps out the cold, but keeps in the heat, 
as this has been proven all over the 
world where people are efficiently using 
heat. It is time, gentlemen, to my mind, 
that our gas ranges and other appliances 
be improved in their efficiencies. We 
are using a product which gives heat and 
we are the only industry selling heat that 
is behind on this subject of insulation. 

There is an insulated oven range being 
manufactured and sold by a member of 
our Association today and it is on exhi- 
bition here on this pier. The results 
that these insulated ovens have given 
have, in many cases, exceeded the claims 
made by the manufacturer. I always 
believe in looking at the good points and 
trying to make constructive suggestions, 
and I most earnestly ask your close at- 
tention to what I have to say regarding 
this matter. 

I have talked with many manufac- 
turers regarding this subject. Some of 
them are very much interested, some of 
them are so interested that they are ex- 
perimenting along this line. One manu- 
facturer’s representative, in whom I 
have great confidence, told me that at 
the most, a saving in oven fuel would 
be from 10 to 25% and that as the oven 
did not use as much fuel as the top burn- 
ers, why bother about an insulated oven. 

Any betterment of our service to our 
customers and any effort to eliminate 
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wasteful use of our gas by them, is 
basically good business. Perhaps it is not 
a great reduction in this case, but you 
will agree with me that it is along the 
right line, and would be appreciated by 
our customers. 

It has another point of importance to 
my mind. It is an improvement on the 
ordinary type of gas oven, therefore is 
a distinct new selling talk that will in- 
terest our customers and attract atten- 
tion. It will give them definite reasons 
to believe that we want to make improve- 
ments in our service and appliances 
wherever and whenever we can. And if 
we only save 10% in the operating of 
any appliance or a part of it, I consider 
it worthy of your earnest consideration. 
It is a step in the right direction. It will 
give us something new to talk about and 
will stimulate even a better feeling with 
our customers by showing them we are 
anxious to improve our service to them. 

Do you not agree with me that wher- 
ever heat is used some insulation should 
go with it? I am not interested in what- 
ever failures have been made in the past 
regarding an insulated oven, although 
this argument has been given me many 
times. It may have been a failure in the 
past, but it is not a failure at the present 
time. The insulated oven range is being 
manufactured, sold and _ satisfactorily 
used in this, the present day, and I trust 
that you will ignore past failures, and at 
least prove to yourself that an insulated 
oven range would or would not be an 
addition to your service. 

One more suggestion regarding the 
gas range before closing. Our gas com- 
panies, particularly the smaller ones, 
have as their greatest competitor the 
coal range and we are striving to interest 
our customers to use their gas range 
twelve months of the year. This would 


greatly improve the winter months’ val- 
leys of output. Let us be perfectly frank 
in comparing the service given by the 
gas range and the coal range. 

The coal range gives heat for the 
kitchen, heat for cooking and heat for 
hot water. Our gas range is built and 
gives practically one of these, heat for 
cooking. 

We are, therefore, trying to replace a 
three-way coal range with a one-way 
gas range and necessarily our progress 
is slow. How many automobiles would 
be sold today if they could only be driven 
north and south, a one-direction car? 
You and I want an automobile that will 
run in any direction. Therefore, why 
would it not be wise to consider building 
a three-way gas range to compete with 
the three-way coal range. This, to my 
mind, might be done by installing in the 
regular equipment of a gas range a room 
heater, together with some type of water 
heater, each to have its specified work to 
do. 

This is a manufacturing problem, but 
I do feel that it is possible to build such 
a range and it would give us a more 
worthy competitor to the coal range than 
we have today. It would also minimize 
sales obstacles and would give to our 
customers the installation complete to 
give heat for cooking, for heating hot 
water and for heating the room. I hope 
you will give this suggestion your 
carnest consideration. 

While I know you are tired of listen- 
ing to me, I cannot close without thank- 
ing again the gentlemen who have 
worked with me on the Managing Com- 
mittee and on the different committees. 
I wish to thank, at this time, our Sec- 
retary-Manager, Col. Fogg, for his many 
helpful suggestions and for his co-oper- 
ation. 
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Gas Appliance Sales Per Meter Contest 


For the Period September, 1922 to August, 1923 


F  eecatsaray 9 showing the standing of the ten leading companies and their 
records, followed by the other companies which have reported for the full 
12 months’ period of the Contest, which latter are indicated in their numerical 
order and by state location only. 


GAS APPLIANCE SALES PER METER CONTEST 
12 Months Ending August 31, 1923 


Northern Group 
Annual Sales Per 
Total Sales Per Meter Per 
No. Company Address Meters Sales Meter Month 
1. Lebanon Gas and Fuel Company, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania 1,216 $ 20,884 $17.16 $1.43 
2. Emporia Gas Company, Emporia, Kansas 1,050 16,207 15.36 1.28 
3. North Shore Gas Company, Waukegan, 
Illinois 14,495 211,673 14.64 1.22 
. Wisconsin Valley Electric Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin 1,043 14,579 13.92 1.16 
. Trinidad Electric Transmission, Railway 
& Gas Company, Trinidad, Colo. 10,432 12.60 
. Elkhart Gas and Fuel Company, Elkhart, 
Indiana 67,897 12.24 
. Freeport Gas Company, Freeport, III. 63,047 12.12 
. Madison Gas and Electric Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin 117,547 11.04 
. Arlington Gas light Company, Arlington, 
Mass. 96,046 10.44 
. Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Tonawanda, New York 37,729 10.08 
Address 
11. Pennsylvania 
. Massachusetts 
. Wisconsin 
. Michigan 
Illinois 
Michigan 
7. Iowa 
Massachusetts 
. New Jersey 
. Massachusetts 
. Massachusetts 
. Michigan 
. Pennsylvania 
. Massachusetts 
. Massachusetts 
. Indiana 
. Massachusetts 
28. New Jersey 
29. Massachusetts 
30. New Jersey 
31. Maine 
32. New Hampshire 
33. New Jersey 
34. New York 
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35. Connecticut 
36. Utah 
37. New Hampshire 
38. New Hampshire 
39. New Jersey 
. New Jersey 
41. Missouri, 
. New Hampshire 
. Pennsylvania 
44, Michigan 
45. New Jersey 
46. New York 
47. Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
49. Massachusetts 
50. New Jersey 
51. New Jersey 
52. New Jersey 
53. New York 
54. Rhode Island 
. Illinois 
. Montana 
. Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
59. Massachusetts 
. Michigan 
. New Jersey 
. Iowa 
. Massachusetts 
. New York 
. South Dakota 
Massachusetts 
. New York 
68. Pennsylvania 
. Pennsylvania 
70. Vermont 
. Massachusetts 
. South Dakota 
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Connecticut 
. South Dakota 
. New Jersey 
. Massachusetts 
. New York 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
New Jersey 
Illinois 
New York 
Vermont 
Indiana 
New Jersey 
. Massachusetts 
. Michigan 
. New Jersey 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
New York 
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100. Maine 8,839 
101. New Jersey 44,237 
102. New York 9,251 
103. Missouri 17,170 
104. New Jersey 17,243 
105. Massachusetts 1,894 
106. Indiana 1,769 


GAS APPLIANCE SALES PER METER CONTEST 


12 Months Ending August 31, 1923 
Southern Group 
Annual Sales Per 
Total Sales Per Meter Per 
No. Company Address Meters Sales Meter Month 
1. Bristol Gas and Electric Company, Bristol, 
Tennessee 939 $ 25,986 $2760 $2.30 
2. Winston-Salem Gas Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 2,056 56,030 27.24 2.27 
3. Orlando Gas Company, Orlando, Florida 1,441 34,525 23.88 1.99 
4. Southern Public Utilities Company, Charlotte, 
N 4,901 102,246 20.76 1.73 


5. Rocky Mount Public Works, Rocky Mount, 

a. G 47,216 20.04 1.67 
6. Knoxville Gas Company, Knoxville, 

Tennessee 82,476 17.76 1.48 
7. Tampa Gas Company, Tampa, Florida 127,555 14.76 1.23 
8. Roanoke Gas Light Company, Roanoke, 


Virginia 92,633 
9. Baton Rouge Electric Company, Baton 


ouge, La. 
10. Columbus Electric & Power Co., Columbus, 
Georgia 
11. Tennessee 
12. Virginia 
Florida 
. West Virginia 
. South Carolina 
. Georgia 
. Georgia 
. Louisiana 








Important Notice 


In view of the great interest displayed by our companies in the 
Appliance Sales per Meter Contest last year, and in view of the value 
of these statistics for comparative purposes, their collection will be 
continued for the 12 months’ period ending Sept. 30, 1924. In addi- 
tion, the companies will be asked to report their gas sales per meter 
each month: Due announcement and proper report forms will be 
sent to each company member on Nov. 1. Every company is urged to 
cooperate in the collection of this valuable data. 
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Address of the Chairman 


F. C. WEBER 


WANT FIRST to express my sincere ap- 

preciation of the splendid co-opera- 
tion that has been given to me by the 
members of the Managing Committee, 
the Committee Chairman and by the 
American Gas Association headquarters 
staff. It has really been inspiring to be 
privileged to work with the various 
committees, and to observe how aggres- 
sively and progressively they handled 
the problems before them. The assis- 
tance received from Col. Fogg, Mr. 
Hartman and all others of whom it was 
asked at the Association headquarters, 
has been of the highest order both from 
the standpoint of promptness and ser- 
vice. If you who are in attendance feel 
that the Technical Section has this year 
done work of value to you, please give 
due credit to all those, other than the 
Chairman, who have really done the big 
part of the work. 

It has been the especial aim of the of- 
ficers, the Managing Committee and the 
various Committees to so direct and exe- 
cute the work that the greatest degree 
of productive co-operation between all 
interested agencies may result. 

The present administration has felt 
that there are many bodies not directly 
active in the gas industry, but who have 
an indirect interest and are in a position 
to be very helpful. I refer particularly 
to such agencies as the Bureau of Mines, 
the Bureau of Standards, the numerous 
technical schools throughout the coun- 


try, and others. An especial effort has 
been made to enlist the co-operation and 
assistance of such organizations, and we 
believe that at least a substantial begin- 
ning has been made and that the future 
administrations can continue a close re- 
lationship that will be of mutual benefit 
and of especial advantage to the gas in- 
dustry. The relations of the Section 
with the Bureau of Mines, which for 
several years has been especially happy 
largely through the leadership of Mr. 
Fieldner, have been continued on a very 
satisfactory basis as is indicated by the 
valuable contributions to the program 
made by men of that organization. A 


‘considerable step forward has been 


taken this year with the Bureau of 
Standards. Tangible progress with that 
body has been made on the problem of 
gas measurement, which applies to the 
question of large volume meters for sta- 
tion and industrial purposes, and to the 
matter of standardization of capacities 
of customers’ meters. Substantial ap- 
propriations were made by the Execu- 
tive Board upon resolution of the Tech- 
nical Section, for research work in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Mines and 
the Bureau of Standards, and others. 
The results of the interest that we 
have endeavored to arouse in organiza- 
tions not specializing in our gas busi- 
ness, are specifically indicated in three 
instances on the program. These are 
the addresses of Dr. E. W. Smith of 
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London, Mr. O. P. Hood of the Bureau 
of Mines and Professors W. K. Lewis 
and W. H. McAdams of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Many of the members believe that 
there should exist a closer co-operation 
between the State and District Associa- 
tions and the American Gas Association. 
We feel that the foundation, at least, has 
been laid for the development of this 
relationship, and in one or two instances, 
notably the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion through Mr. E. L. Hall, a rather 
definite step forward has been taken. 
If there is one point that I would par- 
ticularly stress in a recommendation to the 
incoming administration, it is that they 
start immediately to stimulate the closest 
relationship between these territorial as- 
sociations and the national body. There 
has, undoubtedly, been in the past much 
duplication of work, and furthermore 
there has not been an active clearing 
house through which the efforts of one 
or another of the associations has been 
directed to the attention of others or to 
the national organization. 

Much thought and study have been 
given by Committees and others to the 
desirability of setting up some scheme of 
succession that will make for continuity 
of their work. In the past, Committees 
which often were in the midst of their 
most valuable work and findings were 
disbanded because the Association year 
had ended. Committees subsequently or- 
ganized for similar activities experi- 
enced delays in being organized and in 
laying out the work, and frequently 
were not in a position to capitalize on 
the work of the previous Committee. 
The present administration therefore 
hands down to the incoming administra- 
tion this problem as being one of es- 
pecial importance, particularly with re- 
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spect to such Committees as Carboniza- 
tion, Program of Research, Deposits in 
Gas Pipes and Meters, Measurements of 
Large Volumes of Gas, Standardization 
of Capacities of Consumers’ Meters, and 
others. 

An endeavor has been made to keep 
apace with the chief problems of the in- 
dustry by having ably organized Com- 
mittees, the reports and papers of which 
will speak for themselves. I feel safe in 
assuring you that such reports as are 
either presented here or printed else- 
where, will be found to be of an unusu- 
ally high order of excellence and of the 
greatest value to the members. They 
give most complete and up-to-date in- 
formation on many of the principal 
problems of the Gas Engineer. 

Unfortunately time does not permit of 
the presentation here of the reports of 
all the Committees. It is, therefore, con- 
sidered desirable that as part of this ad- 
dress there should be made some refer- 
ence to those reports that have no place 
on the program. 

The report of the Committee on Cast 
Iron Pipe Standards, of which Walton 
Forstall is Chairman, was published in 
the September A. G. A. Monthly. 

The Committee on Disposal of Waste 
from Gas Plants was organized under 
the chairmanship of L. J. Willien, large- 
ly to be available as advisory, as re- 
quested. The report of this Committee 
was published in the August issue of 
the A. G. A. Monthly. 

The Committee on Specifications for 
Gas Coal, H. J. Rose, Chairman, agreed 
with a Committee of the A.S.T. M. on 
tentative standards, and these were 
adopted by the Managing Committee of 
the Technical Section. They were pub- 
lished in the June number of the A. G. 
A. Monthly. 
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A committee was organized with H. 
E. Bates as Chairman, to make some 
study of the deterioration of holders. 
Various uncontrollable factors created 
delays, and, therefore, there is at this 
time not much more to be said than that 
the Committee succeeded in organizing 
the work, and the next year should see 
some substantial tangible progress. 

A committee with extremely impor- 
tant responsibilities is the one of Pro- 
gram of Research, of which Dr. J. F. 
Wing is Chairman. The report of this 
Committee will be published in detail in 
the A. G. A. Monthly very shortly. It 
will show that very valuable progress 
has been: made in interesting district as- 


sociations, technical schools, etc., in co- 
operating with the American Gas Asso- 
ciation on Research work. 

I believe there are few agencies 
through which more constructive work 
can be done, than through such a Com- 
mittee acting as a clearing house on 
problems of gas research. I would es- 
pecially recommend that some scheme 
of continuity be established in connec- 
tion with this Committee, so that it will 
always be in a position to recommend 
specific research problems for the con- 
sideration of technical schools. This 


‘procedure will also be of great advan- 


tage to the gas industry in training men 
for their needs. 


s&s SF SH 


Progress Report of the Committee on 


Program of Research 
DR. J. F. WING, Chairman, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 


The committee’s ultimate purpose is to obtain definite information regarding 
the character and progress of research affecting the gas industry as conducted by all 
research agencies. It would be appreciated if company members would submit 
to the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. J. F. Wing, a memorandum of any research 
at present being conducted by their company. A full knowledge of present work 
will greatly facilitate the committee’s task of preparing a program of constructive 


assistance to the industry. (Epiror’s Nore.) 


HE COMMITTEE has inquired of all 

Gas Associations and some Public 
Service Commissions about any arrange- 
ments that have been made for co-opera- 
tive research with educational institu- 
tions, and has elicited the following in- 
formation : 


California Gas Research Council, H. L. 
Masser, Chairman, Pacific Finance Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

This newly formed council has not yet 
completed its program. Meetings are to 


be held in January, June and September. 
Mr. W. M. Berry has been chosen as 
Executive Engineer. They plan to carry 
out researches on the problems peculiar 
to their conditions in the plant of the 
utility best fitted to each one. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, W. M. 
Henderson, Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Secretary. 

The Association has no co-operation 
for research with universities but make 
efforts to interest students in the business. 
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They plan to have lectures on the gas in- 
dustry at the universities. They are them- 
selves investigating standards for con- 
struction, operating and all technical mat- 
ters peculiar to their district. 


New England Industry Gas Salesmen, 
Educational Committee, J. J. Quinn, Citi- 
zens Gas Co., Quincy, Mass., Secretary. 

They have no research but an educa- 
tional program. An elaborate and profit- 
able course has been given at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology by pro- 
fessors and gas experts during the lasi 
two years, and is continuing. 


Iowa District Gas Association, H. R. 
Sterrett, Des Moines, Secretary. 

They expect to make arrangements 
with the Iowa State College for testing 
refractory. No researches are progress- 
ing now. The Iowa State College has 
joined in giving educational courses. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association, J. M. 
Cadby, Madison, Secretary. 

They maintain a fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. One-half of the 
fellow’s time is applied on gas research. 
The Association calls on university men 
for special technical work, which is com- 
pensated. The present subject of re- 
search is understood to be Naphthalene 
Removal. 


Michigan Gas Association, A. G. 
Schroeder, Grand Rapids, Secretary. 

They maintain a fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Now studying Car- 
bonization of coal under certain condi- 
tions. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association, J. B. 
Klumpp, Chairman Committee on Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia. 

They have no co-operation for re- 
search with universities but individuals 
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in the gas industry have arranged for ed- 
ucational lectures. 


New England Association of Gas En- 
gineers, J. L. Tudbury, Salem, Secretary, 

Have no arrangement for co-operative 
research but have arranged with Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for a 
general course on gas engineering. 


Empire State Gas & Electric Associa- _ 


tion, C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, Secretary. 

Has arranged no co-operation with 
universities. Not aware that any com- 


* _ pany has. 


Illinois Gas Association, R. V. Prather, 
Secretary. 

Through a committee of the Associa- 
tion, the University of Illinois has es- 
tablished a course on gas engineering. 
The Association maintains two research 
graduate assistantships in gas engineering 
in the university. 


Indiana Gas Association, E. J. Burke, 
Secretary, Indianapolis. 

Have no co-operative arrangement 
with universities on research. The Indi- 
ana Utilities Association is doing educa- 
tional work with educational institutions. 


South Central Gas Association, S. B. 
Ballinger, Secretary, San Antonio. 

Has arranged nothing yet but is inter- 
ested in the matter. 


Eastern States Gas Conference, L. R- 


Dutton, Secretary, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Have started no activities of this char- 
acter. 


The Johns Hopkins University am 
nounces courses in gas engineering, sup- 
ported by gas industries in many states, 
through the agency of the Southern Gas 
Association. The University will utilize 
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their research facilities and the manufac- 
turing plants in their vicinity. 

The two research subjects in progress, 
noted above, Naphthalene and Carboniza- 
tion, are not abstruse and theoretical only, 
‘but eminently practical and of industrial 
importance. 

At present practically nothing is known 
about research which these institutions 
have inaugurated voluntarily and inde- 
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pendently. Possibly there is at present 
duplication. There were forty-eight in- 
stitutions equipped for research in some 
of the ramifications of the technical ques- 
tion. These have been listed by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

The work of the committee so far has 
been to obtain a view of the working 
field. No other matters have been re- 
ferred to the committee. 


Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of American Gas Association Monthly published 
Monthly at Brattleboro, Vermont for ct! 1, 1923. 
State of New York, County of New York. 
oe 4 . Notary Public - and for A % State 
county aforesaid, personally appeare omas 
Scofield, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
American Gas Association Monthly and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
Eaticns, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher. 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, American Gas Association, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. Editor, Thomas Scofield, 
42. Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Managing 
Editor, None. Business Managers, None. 

- 2 That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 

) of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
" Mame and the name and addresses of stockholders 
Owning 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) American Association Inc. No stock 
issued. President, R. B. Brown, 342 Madison Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. Vice-President, J. B. Klumpp, 
? Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. Treasurer, 

Bru , 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
- , O. H. Fogg, 342 Madison Ave.. 


3. That the known bondholders mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 








other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
one. 

4. That the two agraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the mame of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. : 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six mon ing the date shown above is not 

ired. is information is required from daily 
publications only.) 
(Signed) THOMAS SCOFIELD. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day 
of October, 1923. . 

(Signed) FLORENCE ATEN IVES. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
(Seal) 
























Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


Wanted by a and electric company, young 
man to do office work who has had experience 
in ledger work, general routine work, and Ln a 
cially on the complaint or service desk. In reply 
please give outline of experience, references and 
salary expected. Address: 

Key No. 022. 


WATER HEATER SALESMEN WANTED—A large 
gas company needs several good water heater 
salesmen to work on commission basis in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Exceptionally good territory. 

Key No. 026. 


WANTED—Man for Assistant Gas Superintendent. 
Water gas only. Soozenianately meters. 
Yearly send out 250,000,000 cu. ft. Should have 
technical training, as well as practical experi- 
ence. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Cover ames o of experience | tuliy as Ce ¢ 
in reply. so give age and salary expec 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 030. 


WANTED—Foreman for main laying gang. Must 
be experienced in laying 4” to 12” cast iron 
main and able to handle main repair work on 
low and medium pressure lines. Location, New 
Jersey coast. State age, experience and wages 
ex ed. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 031. 


WANTED—Young man able to test and adjust pre- 
yment and ordinary gas meters. Address, 
Con. Gas Co. of N. J., Long Branch, N. J. At- 


ten. C. D. Snyder. 


WANTED—Recent graduate M. E. for position of 
Superintendent’s Assistant on the Plant of one 
“ oe jee Eastern Gas Companies. Address 


Key No. 032. 


MIDDLE WEST GAS COMPANY, opening Indus- 
trial Gas Dept., desires at least two high grade 
industrial men. City has diversified list of in- 
dustrials — men of varied experience. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 033. 


WANTED—Salesman for a gas company in New 
England with 2,000 meters. Pay will be on a 
salary a commission basis—Address A. G. A 

Key No. b 


ACCOUNTANT—Wanted, accountant familiar with 
gas and electric work and who is capable of 
uture development and growth with the or- 
ganization. Company operates group of properties 
in five states; general office located central sec- 
tion New York State. Excellent future for right 
man. aes should indicate experience in 
yaa lucation and salary desired. Address 


Key No. 035. 


A WELL-KNOWN INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER has two vacancies for repre- 
sentatives in certain Eastern states. Applicants 
are requested to forward full details of their 
experience, sales records and other pertinent in- 
formation. This is a wonderful opportunity for 
the — man. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position of responsibility as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel neer—18 years varied ex- 
perience in the gas business. References 
service record furnished. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 142. 
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POSITION WANTED—By-Product, Coke-Oven_ &; 
ecutive seeks more responsible connection. Fitt 
for Chief Chemi ineer. Assistant-Sup 

tendent or Assistant to Manager. University 

Graduate. . Alexander Hamilton Institute 

ate. Nearly seven years with sent 3000 ¢ 

sont. Pv eeeacinvan years old. arried. Add 


Key No. 151. 


WANTED—Am open for a position of greater 
sponsibility. At present manager of ~ 
pany in city of over 5000 gas consumers. Experi: 
ence consists of four years as manager 
eleven years in operating, construction and d 
tribution. Age 39, marri Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 157. 


ENG.-SUPT. of one of the largest gas plants in ¢ 
country would consider = Desires to 
cate with company in whi ° 
future advancement are better 

man. 


wy one prefe: 
. A. 


portunities 


geanies. Is a_ married 
niversity training. No 

as to location. Address A. 
Key No. 159. 


WANTED—Position as manager of small gas pl 
(about 10,000 meters) or sales manager of | 
plant. Can furnish the very best reference. 

Key No. 158. ‘ 


WANTED—To locate with gas company or combinge 
tion gas and electric company, large or small, im 
the capacity of manager or superintendent. A 
present ma: r of stern company, posse 
of wide experience operating, exceptional abilit; 
unimpeachable character and pleasing : 
ity. New Jersey or Delaware preferred, an 
terview will be agreeable. Address A. G. A 

Key No. 161. 


ENGINEER—Eighteen years’ experience, largely 
combination gas and electric plants. Past 
ears chief engineer large gas plant. Respo 
ilities covered design construction and operatiai 
of plants and distribution systems. Techni 

uate. Desires — of engineering resp 

sibility. Address G. A. Monthly. 

Key No. 163. 


WANTED—Am open for position as general sup 
intendent, engineer or manager of fair si 
property. Fifteen years’ experience in combi 
tion coal and water gas plants. Experience co 
vertical and horizontal coal gas installations, 
distribution work. At present am managi 
plant of five million sendout and have been ag 
ing a capacity of assistant engineer. Can furs 
excellent credentials from present and past 
ployers. Married. Can report with reason 
notice. Address A. G. A. Monthly. 

Key No. 164. 


AVAILABLE—Man of executive ability, exp rh 
enced in all phases of the gas business and ¢ 
and advertising work including agency work 
National accounts. Capable of creating, 
ning and following through all forms o 
tising. er locating in West or South Atlas 
tic states. Minimum salary of $4,000. Add 


Key No. 167. 


WANTED—Superintendent 
similar position 


of Distribution, & 
high or low pressure. i4 
ing all branches of the 
office, field, and shops. Speaks and e 
Spanish. Southern part of U. 5S. or Latin Amers 
preferred but not essential. Address A. G. & 
Key No. 18. 
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Advisory Council 


Gro. S. Barrows Providence, R. I. 
W. H. Bartsorp New York, N. Y. 
ST. Bonnie: cies chines aed Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nicuoras F. Brapy New York, N. Y. 
A. P. Br Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howarp. Bruce Baltimore, Md. 


Davenport, Iowa 
Cuas. M. Coun Baltimore, Md. 
R. C, Concpow Atlanta, Ga. 
Rurus C. DAwes Chicago, Il. 
E. S.. Dickey Baltimore, Md. 
Hatrorp Erickson ; Louisville, Ky. 


W. Grirrin GRIBBEL Philadelphia, Pa: 
EWALD: HAASE (034.500 cde ee oa Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. B. Harper Chicago, Til. 
A. A. Hicetrns Providence, R. 1. 
Samos: Dteuek so eee aa Chicago, Til. 
A. P. Laturop New York, N, Y 
Smnry Mason Gloucester; N. J. 
T. N. McCarter Newark, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Perres 
A. P. Post 


Joh. Racwaane 8 eo eens i woes Boston, Mass. 
M. C. Ropers New York, N. Y. 
Gro. D. Roper Rockford, TL 
H. D. Scart Detroit, Mich. 
Gro, WILLIAMS New York, N. Y. 
E. N. WericHtrncron Boston, Mass. 




















AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS: 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Officers and Directors 
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VICE-PRESIDENT . 
SECRETARY-MANAGER vonssvecccess NOW 
srecesesceceeseeneH. M. BRUNDAGE ............. New 
W. CULLEN MORRIS .........New 
cooeLn J. WILLIEN  ...«cncceseeee++s Boston, 
esse)» EB. DAVIES .....20+-000+«s+++Chicago, Il. 


ecnsscceeeccsecses NOW York, N. Y. 
ecccccevesecseessMilwankee, Wis. 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU ..........New York, N. ¥. 
Wa. M. CRANE .....ccscccseeeeNew York, N. Y. 
S. E, DaFRESE .......cccesscoceeskome, Ga. 
J. S. DueHART, Jr. ......ccoseceesNewark, N. J. 
- DOHERTY ......... oveccse lew York, N. Y. 


Secretary H. W. HARTMAN .......Aas’n Headatrs. 
PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 
—Chairman 


«. New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ass’n Headatrs. 
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